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Georges-Jean Pinault 

The Buddhastotra 

of the Petrovskii Collection 


Abstract : The article is devoted to the publication of two leaves of a manuscript in 
Tocharian B from the Petrovskii collection, which is kept in the Institute of Oriental 
Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences, in St. Petersburg, known under the 
call numbers SI P/lb (SI 1903) and SI P/2b (SI 1904). These two leaves are consecutive 
and almost complete. The text is being published here for the first time in its entirety, 
with full transliteration, transcription and translation. It is part of a Buddhastotra, a poem 
of praise addressed to the Buddha, the stanzas of which are parallel to several stanzas of 
the Varnarhavarastotra by Matrceta. 

Key words'. Tocharian, Sanskrit, poetry, Buddhist literature, Buddhastotra, Matrceta 


The Tocharian manuscripts kept in St. Petersburg, in the Institute of Ori¬ 
ental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of Sciences, belong to a number of 
different collections which are named after the scholars, explorers and civil 
servants who found in the Tarim basin (in present-day Xinjiang, China) 
manuscripts in various languages, which were eventually sent to St. Peters¬ 
burg for study by Sergei Oldenburg (1863-1934), and gathered together by 
the Russian Academy of Sciences. 1 The manuscript which will be published 
in the following pages is both historically famous and nearly unknown. 
It consists of two consecutive leaves of large size, written in the classical 
Brahml script of the Northern Turkestan type. The exact location where they 
were found is unknown, but it can be surmised to have been one of the oases 
on the northern route, possibly in the region of Kucha. They were acquired 
by Nikolai Petrovskii (1837-1908), who was then Russian consul in Kash¬ 
gar, near the western border of present-day Xinjiang. This discovery was 
reported by Oldenburg in a short article (1893), which is evidentely dated as 


© Georges-Jean Pinault, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris/Sorbonne 
1 For a comprehensive survey, see Vorob’iova-Desiatovskaia 1997,207-210. 
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ffom May 1892. That paper included in an appendix a large plate showing 
the recto and the verso of the first leaf (SI P/lb). 2 At that time, both the 
script and the language were unknown. Some time afterwards, the two leaves 
were passed on to Ernst Leumann (1859-1931) for examination. The display 
of the first leaf caused a sensation at the 9th International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists held in London in September 1892. Leumann presented the second 
leaf at the 12th International Congress of Orientalists held in Rome in Octo¬ 
ber 1899. 3 Immediately afterwards, in 1900, he published in St. Petersburg a 
transcription 4 and a first analysis of the content of the two leaves. Leumann 
was able to identify the metrical structure (see below § 3) of the text and 
several loans from Sanskrit that pointed to the Buddhist content of the poem. 
This publication comprised two plates: the first gives the metrical recon¬ 
struction of the lines of the first leaf (SI P/lb) and the second shows the recto 
and the verso of the second leaf (SI P/2b). 5 Leumann’s pioneering work was 
quite creditable, even though he was at a loss to interpret the special aksaras 
which were used to denote specific sounds of this unknown language. In the 
following years, his first endeavour was bolstered by the discovery in Serin- 
dia (called at that time “Ostturkestan”) of further manuscripts written in 
northern varieties of the Brahml script, belonging to the so-called Gupta 
type. A number of them were in Sanskrit, which aided the partial reading of 
those which were written in unknown languages while presumably contain¬ 
ing Buddhist literature. In these materials, Leumann (1907) distinguished two 
groups according to the language affiliation, which he named “Sprache I” 
and “Sprache II”. The second language would later be identified as Middle 
Iranian, more precisely Khotanese Saka (which Leumann termed “Norda- 
risch”). The first was deciphered by Sieg and Siegling in 1908, and identified 
as a new Indo-European language, which they named “Tocharisch”. fur¬ 
thermore, they identified two varieties of this language, A and B, and they 
correctly ascribed the St. Petersburg leaves published by Leumann in 1900 
to Tocharian B. Sieg and Siegling had worked mostly on the manuscripts 
which had been found and brought back to Berlin by German expeditions in 
the Tarim basin, from 1902 onwards, but they duly mention (1908, 915-917) 
Leumann’s contribution. Therefore, it is fair to say that Leumann (1900) 

2 Actually, the verso was reproduced above the recto. 

3 See also Balbir 1998, xxi-xxm. 

4 A preliminary and highly chaotic transcription of the first leaf had been published pre¬ 
viously by Hoernle 1893, 39-40. 

5 For sake of simplicity I will henceforth refer to these two leaves by the marks [abbre¬ 
viations?] SI P/1 and SI P/2. 
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paved the way for the beginnings of Tocharian studies, and the two leaves of 
the Petrovskii collection have remained famous ever since as the first To¬ 
charian manuscript ever published. 6 It is somewhat paradoxical, therefore, 
that in the following decades these leaves were never scientifically published 
in their entirety by the few scholars who could rely on the advances in 
Tocharian philology. 

This manuscript has long been cited with the press mark Pe (= Peters¬ 
burg), especially by German scholars. 7 Some phrases and sentences from 
the text have been quoted in books and articles on Tocharian linguistics. The 
text was studied by Walter Couvreur (1914-1996), presumably after the re¬ 
vised transliteration provided by Emil Sieg (1866-1951), during Couvreur’s 
stay in Gottingen, sometime between 1938 and 1944. Couvreur 1948, 563 
and 567 gave the transcription and translation of three short passages. 8 In the 
German handbook of Tocharian, there is a broad transcription of the first 
leaf, with several notes but no translation, in a selection of extracts from 
Buddhastotras, see TEB II, 58-59 (text No. XX.3). 9 This transcription is not 
based on an autopsy of the manuscript and it contains erroneous restorations 
which stemmed from misreadings. It has been in need of revision for a long 
time. I had the opportunity to personally study the original manuscript in 
St. Petersburg three times. In February 1998,1 made a survey of the collec¬ 
tions of Tocharian and Sanskrit manuscripts kept in the IOM, RAS. 10 I trans¬ 
literated most of the Tocharian fragments, including the two leaves of the 
Buddhastotra in the Petrovskii collection. This transliteration was the basis 
of the transcription which I published later, with translation and commen¬ 
tary. 11 I realized that my interpretation of some of the damaged parts close to 

6 See for instance Krause 1955, 1. 

7 Cf. Krause 1952, 311. The two leaves were then referred by the marks Pe 1 and Pe 2. 
From the indication given there, one can surmise that Sieg and Siegling made in the meantime 
a new transliteration of the text on the basis of the photographs that had been published in 
Oldenburg 1893 and Leumann 1900. This reading is the source for the quotations of a few 
extracts, see for instance Thomas 1957, 173-174. Stumpf 1971, 61, 158 used the mark Petr, 
(respectively Petr. I and Petr. II) and quoted from the same source. 

8 Precisely the verses 67b, 68b (Couvreur 1948, 563), and 72e (Couvreur 1948, 567). 
On the other hand, passing mentions of Couvreur’s alternative restorations by Krause and 
Thomas would suggest that Couvreur collaborated at some stage with Sieg on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the text. 

9 Under the following title: “Aus der Sammlung Petrovski”, without giving the previous 
literature. 

10 I am much obliged to Dr. Margarita Vorobyova-Desiatovskaia, supervisor of the manus¬ 
cript fund, for her help on that occasion. 

“Pinault 2008,293-311. 
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the lacunas in the manuscript was problematic, so that my restorations were 
at the least debatable, if not unsound. Fortunately, I had the opportunity to 
study the original leaves 12 again in April 2009 and May 2015, in order to 
check many details. 

The leaves are in relatively good condition, although the ink has been 
somewhat erased in places, especially at the surviving extremities. The paper 
has been pierced or tom in a few places. The upper and lower edges remain. 
There are 6 lines on each side. The space for the string hole interrupts lines 3 
and 4. Size of the leaves: 38x9.1 cm; interval between the lines: around 
1.3 cm. The paper has been tom off obliquely on the right, so that half of the 
lines are shorter by a few centimeters. The space for the string hole occupies 
about 5 cm. One can still see the mling of the lines, and even traces of the 
vertical mling on both sides of the spaces for the string hole. This testifies to 
the careful preparation of the leaves, which is borne out by the quite regular 
and beautiful calligraphy. The left and right edges have been lost. The width 
of the respective lacunas can be estimated by the number of missing sylla¬ 
bles and the expected position of the string hole in a manuscript of such size, 
since the string hole is normally placed in the first third of the leaf. The me¬ 
ter helps us to assess the number of missing aksaras, which varies between 7 
and 10 in total for SI P/1, between 5 and 9 for SI P/2. There are more aksaras 
missing on the left side (between three and six) than on the right (minimum 
one or two, maximum five). Therefore, the width of the original leaves can 
be estimated to have been about 48 cm, depending of the size of the left and 
right margins. 


§ 2. Transliteration 

of the two leaves SI P/1 (SI 1903) 

and SI P/2 (SI 1904) 

The conventional symbols for the transliteration of Tocharian are used: — 
illegible aksara; ■ illegible or missing part of an aksara; III for a lacuna in the 
manuscript; o for the string hole space; [ ] (square brackets) for an uncertain 
reading; ( ) for restorations; = for sandhi; \ for the virama stroke. Note that 
the redundant marking of virama, with an additional dot on the right, is 
found only twice in SI P/2 bl, after the same word. At the end of each 

12 I am very grateful to Dr. Irina Popova, head of the IOM, RAS, for the opportunity to 
work with the Tocharian manuscripts housed there, as well as for the possibility to publish my 
edition of the two leaves in this journal. 
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stanza, I have given its number, without any other additional mark. Except 
for the last pada of a stanza, the end of the pada is normally marked by a 
single dot, not by the double dot which is found in most metrical passages of 
other Toch. manuscripts. This dot has been forgotten by the scribe at the end 
of the padas 65a, 68c, 68d, 72a, 73b, 74b, 74d. 


SIP/1 

Recto (pi. 1) 

al III spantaitsnentasse enku wajra akautacce • mahakarumse waipe pen- 
yacce pespimtu • tarya-ykne ymentse smonasse ma[n](- -) 1 kakamfau •]/// 
a2 ///lyp[o] yaitu stmau sna-nwalnessepi sumemtse mracne 64 poy- 
si[n]n(-)sse twe ylainakte nest yalts=esaintsa lkassenc=anaisai [p](-) pres- 
cyasse [kr] (•)/// 

a3 ///r(-)syassem astrem na o ktentsa wawarpau • klesanmassem cem lamtn 
asuremts po naksencai • palskosse cau wemacitrem s[an]massencai y(-)ai/// 
a4 III [sa]nmausa 65 o nakcyem yetwemtsa yaitu vajr emnku samene • 
ylainaktne wessa karpasta wrocce telkine • kremt pe[l](-)/// 

a5 III [so]ysasta • wismai klyautkasta brahmaiinai wertsyai po saisse • 
yatassencai ilainaktem 2 po ylainaktents astsa praly[u] 3 yparwe s(-)a 4 /// 
a6 ///[nma] pelaiknessana wrotstsana • warpormem skwanma palskossana 5 
tom snay 6 ake • saissentse wantre arskormem ya(-) [st m]ai [-]a(—) 7 /// 

Verso (pi. 2) 

bl III w(-)rs(-) rlne nervansai • orasta nis\ 8 ywarc laklene tnak no pw 
aiimtsayam saramne po saulanmafsa] 67 anmalaslne[ss](-) uppa[l](-)/// 

b2 ///[kw]( )pesse wastsy astren ausu penyacce • kwantsanne jat\ 9 snai 
ykornessa po kektsene lalamsk=astarya poysinness=aurtsa [la]ktsauiia sa III 
b3 III bhrangar enku su o kes=astrem Ite maittarsse 68 pudnaktesse twe 
bramnakte spalmem snai menak\ • yainmu maktaune III 

b4 III nermit yamse o ncai wnolmen okt yaknes=astarem • nervanassai 10 
kentsa saisse tarkaucai emsketstse • tanmassencai pclaiknfe] III 

b5 III ssuwa koyfntsa] auspa brahmanem 69 emprenmassana (-)[d]an- 
ma" stwara aksasta • klainamts\ samaskamts\ karsatsi (--)w n(-)rm ci 
aurt(-)e -III 

b6 ///[s]\ karute [s]iryem 12 sagari • gan pelaiknessai kemtsa carkasta as- 
taryai • po pi saisse kalloy nastsi pelaik[n]es(-)ai (-)nais\ 13 [lau] -III 






*$4 * 8 ■ ■ ■'&*- 
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SI P/2 

Recto (pi. 3) 

al III h(-)tu manavems kaunaktann=astrem mandalmem • pakri takasta 
bramnaktannana ersnasa • yakne kektsents(-) [p]( ) [sarsa]stane an(•)/// 
a2 III (-)su ka[l]pa tan cine maiyyacce • ywarc wertsyaine plyews=ipreme 
ms(-)c 14 ompostam tsemtsa cine wnolmemts\ tan wrocce 71 waiptar [po 
wno]lmemts\ k u sa III 

a3 ///[ndri]nta palsko o ntamts\ ymain po ysomo yamomta klesanma • 
ykenta presciyam tsalpaslessana upaynta • ysomo ai III 

a4 III alaltte • o anmalaske tanwannenca kratanlke twek nest auspa 
pontamts san saumo 72 po pelaiknenta[m]/// 

a5 ///[sa]rm ekltatsne okonta cmelamts putkalne pkantenm=opaynta waip- 
tartsannenta setsnenta • yamwa yam[ll]ona san sanl(-)[e]/// 

a6 ///[jhn]e 15 lykaske trekte po karsauca po klautkentsa po trai prekenne 
73 tu yknes=anaisai po pelaiknenta sarsasta • sals(-)e/// 

Verso (pi. 4) 

bl III [s]p(-)rtotarc\- snai skeyem ka twe po krentauna ynes yamsenca • 
ritalne yarn ka [po]ne watkaltsne sportotarc\ • etankatte ka s(- •)/// 

b2 III nts[e] ra ymlye akasne 74 olypotsts=enestai wantre ynes ka tan\ 
sportotra • satkai ra lauke attsaik ispe tan\ somotkne • [ka] 16 /// 

b3 III p[o] tan ola ontu* snai kes ra tapre attsaik ette tan masketra • 
karsanalyem wantarwane snai prayo[k k]a sporto[tr](-) 17 III 

b4 III [o]rkmo ra wantre o kaum ra tan\ laktsetstse • skloksa yausmaus ra 
sek watkaitsanne tan omte • snai ptsa katkre ra t[pa]rskemem [tpa]rske III 
b5 III [ai]smomts\ cemstr aisamnesse campamne • om tan satkau po 
karsa(—) [n\] 18 akase po samsame sek etankatte 76 [tak]=aurt[s]e 19 [lka]lne 
pelai/// 

b6 ///[•] prutkoytr akase tan\ krentaunasa yke postam • ykak tan krentauna 
placyem snai yarm kes saim wasta • mant\ snai [ka]ls(-)a[lyn]e [snai] 
ya[rm\] ke (• - )[ai]/// 

Textual notes: 

1. The paper is tom at the end of the line, but the reading of ma is safe. In 
any case, the remnants of the next aksara exclude the restoration (pekwe ), as 
per TEB II, 58, n. 6. The reading kakamo for the next word is not warranted. 
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This form shows the expected final diphthong. After it, one can even see a 
trace of the expected dot at the end of the pada. 

2. Sic! The spelling ilai° instead of ylai° can be accounted for by the 
metrical constraint which requires a word of 4 syllables here in order to com¬ 
plete the first 8-syllable segment of the pada. There is no trace of the double 
dot on the top of the aksara ha of haktem. Compare the correct writing of the 
genitive pi. of the same word shortly afterwards. 

3. The reading pralya, as per TEB II, 58 is excluded; the reading pralyu 
was confirmed by Couvreur, (cf. TEB I, 103, n. 1). This is the expected form 
of the vocative sg. masc. of the gerundive pralye, (cf. TEB I, 103, § 123.1). 

4. On the top of this aksara, the vocalization °au is excluded. The resto¬ 
ration s(tmaucai), as per TEB II, 58, n. 12 is impossible. 

5. Sic! This word is not written with a Fremdzeichen for the first aksara, 
as is usual. Compare further occurrences of palsko in la3 and 2a3. 

6. Sic! For snai, a sandhi form before the vowel which does not change 
the prosody. 

7. The paper is tom, so the reading remains tentative as well as the resto¬ 
ration. Nonetheless, my previous reading has to be revised. 

8. Sic! Virama stroke after the plain sign, not a Fremdzeichen. 

9. Virama sign, but the meter proves that this word should be read with 
two syllables, as jata. 

10. According to the meter, this word should be read with 3 syllables: 
nervansai. The Inal is written without a Fremdzeichen, which is not so re¬ 
markable. 

11. For the second aksara of this word, the reading <ra> is excluded. The 
reading and restoration (ve)danma by Couvreur were correct, pace TEB II, 
59, n. 5, see also THOMAS 1957, 173. 

12. Despite the poor condition of the paper, the reading [s]i is much pref¬ 
erable to [p]i for the first aksara of this word, pace TEB II, 59. 

13. Virama stroke after the plain sign, not the Fremdzeichen, see above 
n. 8. As for the beginning of the word, the damaged paper and the size of the 
break allow us to assume a large and complex ligature. 

14. The hole in the paper allows the restoration ms(a) for the preceding 
aksara. 

15. The reading of the ligature right after the break has puzzled me for a 
long time. After repeated checks, it appears that some options are not war¬ 
ranted: [pr]e, [pn]e, [sn]e, [sk]e. As the most likely reading one should retain 
[jhn]e, which implies a loan from Skt. sarvajha- or dharmajha- with hyper- 
sanskritism and adaptation to the Tocharian morphology. This can be sup- 
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ported by the parallel Sanskrit text, which contains sarvadharmajhah (VAV 
3.15c). The Tocharian text paraphrases or translates several stanzas of the 
chapter 2 ( Sarvajnatasiddhi ) of VAV, see below § 5. The restoration 
(sarva)jhhe (Skt. sarvajha-) can be reckoned redundant, because it would be 
translated later by po karsauca. Therefore, I have tentatively preferred to 
restore (dharma)jhhe, provided that the first two aksaras were sufficiently 
close to the Sanskrit original. 

16. Only the lower left part of a single sign, not a ligature, is visible before 
the break. My previous tentative reading is best forgotten. 

17. The ligature entails the sandhi of °tra>°tr before the vowel or diph¬ 
thong of the next word. 

18. My previous reading and restoration karsa[l]h(e) have to be drasti¬ 
cally revised, first of all because this gives the wrong meter. In addition the 
place of the aksara ha does not correspond to a ligature; it is actually marked 
by a virama stroke, which is almost completely erased. The new reading al¬ 
lows a syntactical construction which is not very different from my former 
assumption, except that po karsatsi should be taken as the nominalization of 
the phrase po kars- ‘to know everything’ (cf. po karsauca in 73e), translating 
the Skt. sarvajhata- ‘omniscience’. 

19. This sequence ought to be interpreted as the sandhi of takoy, optative 
3rd sg. act. of the verb ‘to be’, with the initial diphthong of the following 
word. This optative is in parallel to the optative prutkoytdr of the next sen¬ 
tence. 


§ 3. Transcription and metrical 
restitution of the text 

The poem follows a relatively rare metrical pattern: each stanza has five 
padas, the first four padas having 13 syllables (rhythm 5/8) and the fifth pada 
having 21 syllables (rhythm 8/8/5). 13 Accordingly, the text shows a number 
of metrical variants of the standard Tocharian B language, as well as many 
sandhi forms. Otherwise, the language belongs to the classical stage, accord¬ 
ing to Peyrot’s periodization. 14 I would assume the first half of the 7th c. 
CE for the composition of the text, but it may have been copied in the sec¬ 
ond half of the same century. In the following I have tried to give a continu¬ 
ous text in most instances. Some of the restitutions given below are, of 

13 TEB II, 52, n. 4; Stumpf 1971, 72. 

14 See especially Peyrot 2008,235. 
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course, open to discussion. The manuscript covers verses 64b to 77d of the 
poem. There is still a long lacuna which I have not yet been able to fill plau¬ 
sibly: in the pada 69b, where 8 syllables are missing. In the following, ordi¬ 
nary brackets correspond to the restorations, whereas square brackets denote 
additions that are required to make the text more readable. The expected dots 
that occur in lacunas have been restored, but missing dots have not been 
added in disregard of the manuscript. 

SI P/lal (5 syllables missing) spantaitsnentasse enku wajra akautacce • 
mahakarumse waipe penyacce pespimtu • 
tarya-ykne ymentse smonasse man(ye) kakamau • 

(ta[a2]ryaka-wi yetwemts=o)lypo yaitu stmau sna-nwalnessepi sumemtse 
mracne 64 

poysinn(e)sse twe ylainakte nest yalts=esaintsa 
lkassenc=anaisai p(o)-prescyasse kr(em)[a3](t pelaikne •) 
(stwara-we)r(t)syassem astrem naktentsa wawarpau • 
klesanmassem cem lamtn asuremts po naksencai • 

palskosse cau wemacitrem sanmassencai y(l)ai(na[a4]ktentse prakrem) 
sanmausa 65 

nakcyem yetwemtsa yaitu vajr emnku samene • 
ylaiiiaktne wessa karpasta wrocce telkine • 
kremt pel(aiknesse [a5] sukesa samna) soysasta • 
wismai klyautkasta brahmannai wertsyai po saisse • 
yatassencai ilainaktem po ylainaktents astsa pralyu yparwe s(t)a(mas- 
lu) (66) 

[a6] (tom stwar=empre)nma pelaiknessana wrotstsana • 
warpormem skwanma palskossana tom snay ake • 
saissentse wantre arskormem ya(ta)st mai(yy)a(ccem •) 

(katknat [bl] saulsana po) w(a)rs(aim) rlne nervansai • 

orasta nis ywarc laklene tnak no pw anmtsa yam saramne po saulanmasa 67 

anmalaslnesse uppal(ne scmast=ara[b2]ncassu • 

yase)-kw(i)pesse wastsy astren ausu penyacce • 

kwantsanne jat(a) snai-ykornessa po kektsene 

lalamsk=astarya poysiMess=aurtsa laktsauna 

sa(rsa nakcye) [b3] (karunasse) bhrangar enku sukes=astrem Ite maittars- 
se 68 

pudnaktesse twe bramnakte spalmem snai menak • 

yainmu maktaune-[b4]-(•) 

nermit yamsencai wnolmen okt-yaknes=astarem • 
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nervanassai kentsa saisse tarkaucai emsketstse • 

tanmassencai pelaikn(esse) [b5] (bramnaktentse) s a suwa koyntsa auspa 
brahmanem 69 

emprenmassana (ve)danma stwara aksasta • 

klainamts samaskamts karsatsi (sak)w n(a)rm ci aurt(s)e (•) 

(cem [b6]wamer kalpo)s karute-siryem sagari • 
gan pelaiknessai kemtsa carkasta astaryai • 

po pi saisse kalloy nastsi pelaiknes(s)ai (wsem)nais lau(ke) [SI P/2al] 
(astarem wame 70) 

h(e)tu manavems kaunaktann=astrem mandalmem • 

pakri takasta bramnaktannana ersnasa • 

yakne kektsents(e) p(o) sarsasta-ne an(aisai) [a2] (•) 

(saumo spelkkes)su kalpa tan cine maiyyacce • 

ywarc wertsyaine plyews=ipreme ms(a)-c ompostam tsemtsa cine wnol- 
memts tan wrocce 71 

waiptar po wnolmemts k u sa(lamu[a3]lanta i)ndrinta 
palskontamts ymain po ysomo yamomta klesanma • 
ykenta presciyam tsalpaslessana upaynta • 
ysomo ai(senca) [a4] (snai olypo kassi) alaltte • 

anmalaske tanwannenca kratanlke twek nest auspa pontamts san saumo 72 

po pelaiknentam (ts nesalnenta [a5] campalnenta •) 

sarm ekltatsne okonta cmelamts putkalne 

pkantenm=opaynta waiptartsannenta setsnenta • 

yamwa yamllona san san T(k)e(ne wanta[a6]rwa •) 

(twe dharma)jhne lykaske trekte po karsauca po klautkentsa po trai pre- 
kenne 73 

tu yknes=anaisai po pelaiknenta sarsasta • 
sals(k)e(mane yarm i[bl]mesa ka po) sp(o)rtotar-c 
snai skeyem ka twe po krentauna ynes yamsenca • 
rltalne yarm ka pone watkaltsne sportotar-c 

etankatte ka s(nai ake tan ka[b2]rsalne yente)ntse ra ymlye akasne 74 

olypotsts=enestai wantre ynes ka tan sportotra • 

satkai ra lauke attsaik ispe tan somotkne • 

ka(tkre ra [b3] tparske masketar) po tan olan tu • 

snai kes ra tapre attsaik ette tan masketra • 

karsanalyem wantarwane snai prayok ka sportotr (aisai yama[b4]lne po 
ci) (75) 

(satkai) orkmo ra wantre kaum ra tan laktsetstse • 
skloksa yausmaus ra sek watkaltsanne tan omte • 
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snai ptsa katkre ra tparskemem tparske (maske[b5]tar •) 

(ente po) aismomts cemstr aisamnesse campamne • 

om tan satkau po karsa(tsi sa)n akase po samsame sek etarikatte 76 

tak=aurtse lkalne pelai(knenta) [b6] (po saissene) • 

prutkoytr akase tan krentaunasa yke postam • 

ykak tan krentauna placyem snai yarm kes saim-wasta • 

mant snai-kals(n)alyne snai yarm ke(s s)ai(m-waste ka nest •) 


§ 4. Translation of the text 

[b] .. .having seized the unsplittable thunderbolt \vajra-] of trustworthiness, 

[c] trusting in the splendid banner of great compassion [maha-karuna-], 

[d] having taken on the serv(ant) of the establishment of the threefold con¬ 
sciousness, 15 [e] very well adorned (with the thirty-two ornaments), standing 
on the summit of the Sumeru characterized by self-roaring, /64/ 

[a] you, you are the god Indra of all-knowingness [sarvajnata-], with a 
thousand eyes [b] looking attentively at the good Law [ sad-dharma -] appro¬ 
priate to every time, [c] [you are] surrounded by the pure gods belonging to 
the four companies, 16 [d] o you who destroy totally those Asura-kings [asura- 
raj-\ of the passions \klesa-], o you who tied up this Vemacitra of thinking 17 
with the firm fetter of the god Indra! /65/ 

[a] Adorned with the divine ornaments, having seized the thunderbolt [va- 
jra-\ in both hands, [b] in the guise of god Indra, you descended to the great 
sacrifice, [c] you made (humans) satiated (with the nectar) of the good L(aw). 
[d] You have struck with amazement the company of brahmins [and] the who¬ 
le world, [e] o you who have tamed the Indra-gods, o you who ought to be 
carried on the head of all Indra-gods, o you who have to be placed first! /66/ 

[a] (Those) great (four) truths belonging to the Law, [b] after having re¬ 
ceived [them], and those delights of thinking without end, [c] after having 
renounced the condition of the world \loka-dharma- ], you tame 18 the power- 

15 This phrase transposes the notion of the three applications of awareness pertaining to a 
Buddha: Skt. smrty-upasthana-; Pali satipatthana- (cf. BHSD, 614b). 

16 This refer to the Caturmaharajikas, comprising the four Maharajas ‘Great kings’, posted 
at the four cardinal points, and the groups of deities which they control: the Gandharvas, the 
Kumbhandas, the Nagas, the Yaksas (cf. Kirfel 1959, 25). 

17 Vemacitra, alternatively Vemacitrin (cf. Pali Vepacitti) is a prince of the Asuras (see 
BHSD, 509a). His defeat at the hands of the god Indra is a topos of Buddhist literature. 

18 The verb (yatast, 2 sg. act. of the present of the verb yat- ‘to tame’), if correctly restored, 
is in the present, while the other finite verbs nearby are in the past tense. Nonetheless, there 
are some other verbs in the present in the passage, and this may be the case for the verb in the 
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M ones, [d] (you pass through all) the bushes (of life) towards the city of 
Nirvana \nirvana-nagara-], [e] You have abandoned me in the midst of suf¬ 
fering, but only in your protection [ sarana -] will I go with all my person 
through all the lives. /67/ 

[a] (You stood up) on the lotus of sympathy, (o you dear to the heart!). 

[b] Having put on the pure [and] splendid garment of (shame and) modesty, 

[c] the top-knot \Jatd-]' 9 [is] firmness, the whole body [is] without negli¬ 
gence; [d] soft, pure, large [is] the brilliance of all-knowingness [sarvajhata-]. 
[e] Having seized with the hand the (divine) pitcher [ bhrngara -] 20 (of com¬ 
passion), full of the nectar of friendship [maitrT-rasa], /68/ 

[a] you, (you are) the excellent, without comparison. Brahma-god of Bud¬ 
dha, [b] having reached the destination, (...) [c] o you who fashion living 
beings according to the eightfold pure way, [d] o you who release forever the 
world on the ground of Nirvana \nirvdna-bhumi-], [e] o you who generate 
verily brahmins through your mouth, sons of the Brahma-god of the Law. /69/ 
[a] You have taught the four Vedas consisting in the [four] truths, [b] [it 
is] widely a delight [and] amusement that you are understood by women 
[and] children, [c] [you] (who have obtained (that gem) of Sagara having 
the cup in his hand [karota-pani-]. 2 ' [d] You released the pure Ganga [river] 
of the Law on the earth, [e] May the whole world manage to swim fa(r 
away) towards the domain of the Law, (in the pure water). /70/ 

[a] For humans in huge number, 22 from the pure circle of the sun [surya- 
mandala-\, [b] you became visible with your figure appropriate to a Brahma- 
god. [c] You have understood wholly [and] accurately the way of the body. 

[d] The (zeal)ous (human being) has gained a powerful love for you. [e] In the 
midst of the company he has leapt into the sky [and] he has set off following 
you; he caused to grow the great love of living beings towards you. /71/ 

[a] Individually, the roots of virtue [kusala-mula-] of all living beings, the 
faculties of sense [indriya-], [b] the ways of the thoughts, entirely [and] alto- 


next sentence. For the latter, an alternative would be the preterit participle katkau as predicate. 
Accordingly, the passage would be a vivid recital of the deeds of the Buddha. 

19 This refers to the twisted hair on the top of the head of ascetics (cf. MW, 409a). 

20 This refers to a luxurious pitcher or vase used to pour water, especially for kings 
(cf. MW, 765c). This is one of the vessels belonging to the insignia of royalty in ancient India 
(cf. Wezler 1987). 

21 This attribute is found with Nagas and Yaksas. The cup in question is made of the skull 
or cranium: Skt. karota- or karoti- (cf. MW, 255c; BHSD, 169b). Skt. Sagara- is the name of 
a king of Nagas (cf. BHSD, 589a), who possessed the cintamani gem, through which all 
wishes come true. 

22 This is a special meaning of Skt. hetu- (cf. BHSD, 621b). 
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gether, the acts, the passions, [c] the places, the moments, the means pertain¬ 
ing to salvation [d] [you] kno(w them) altogether, (an unrivalled teacher), 
indefatigable, [e] merciful, loving, grateful, you alone are certainly the ally 
of all [people]. 1121 

[a] Of all the conditions of being [dharma-\, (the existences, the abilities,) 

[b] [their] cause, [their] support, [their] fruits, [their] repartition among the 
births, [c] [their] obstacles [and their] means of success, [their] differentia¬ 
tions [and their] singularities, [d] the (things) that have been done [and] the 
(things) that have to be done, each one it its own place, [e] you as knower of 
the dharmas [dharma-jna-], [you are] who knows all, the fine [and] the 
great, under all turns [and] in all three times. /73/ 

[a] In that way you have understood accurately all the conditions of being 
\dharma-]. [b] Only by the idea being thrown off, (everything) just happens 
to you. [c] Just without efforts, you, [you] reveal all the virtues, [d] Only the 
requiring just turns to be for you the decisiveness in every matter, [e] (Your 
capacity for understanding) [is] just impossible to hinder, wi(thout end), like 
the course of the (wi)nd in an open space. /74/ 

[a] A very secret matter just turns out to be obvious for you, [b] even what 
is extremely distant [turns out to be] nearby [and] similar for you indeed. 

[c] (Even) the dee(p becomes shallow), all that [is] easy for you. [d] Even 
the high beyond counting becomes low indeed for you. [e] In the things 
which ought to be understood (the perception) happens (wholly for you), 
even without practicing \prayoga-]. 1151 

[a] Even an (extremely) obscure thing [is] for you bright like the sun. 
[b] Even in front of the hesitation, your decisiveness [remains] always 
there, [c] Even the bottomless deep (becomes for you) the shallowest of 
the shallow, [d] (Where) the ability to wisdom of (all) the wise ones 
is stopped, [e] there has spread out the space [of] your (ow)n understan¬ 
ding of everything, always impossible to hinder in the whole Samsa- 
ra. 1161 

[a] The vision of all the conditions in the whole world) may be large, 
[b] the space may be filled up with your virtues step by step, [c] still your 
virtues would overflow 23 with neither number nor measure, o refuge [and] 
protection! [d] Thus (you are indeed) the absence of oppression, the re(fuge 
[and] protection) with neither nu(mber nor measure). (...) 1111 


23 About the interpretation of the verb form placyem, 3rd pi. act. of the optative of the 
verbe platk- (see Peyrot 2013, 781, n. 505). 
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§ 5. Parallel texts in Sanskrit 

The style of this poem indicates at first glance that it belongs to the 
Buddhastotra genre. The Buddha is often addressed in the vocative and he is 
the object of lavish praise. In addition, the text shows the author’s acquain¬ 
tance with classical Sanskrit poetics and Indian erudition. It is obvious that 
many phrases and sentences are translated from or modeled on Sanskrit. This 
assertion can be very precisely substantiated through comparison with the 
best known stotra composed by the poet Matrceta (2nd c. CE), the so-called 
Vamarhavarnastotra. This is no surprise because there is evidence for the 
wide circulation of Matrceta’s poems in Serindia, which can be judged by 
the large number of manuscripts in Sanskrit, as well by their translations. 24 
On the Tocharian side, some fragments of bilingual (Sanskrit-Tocharian 
A/B) manuscripts have been identified and edited by COUVREUR 1966. 

A manuscript in Tocharian A in the Berlin collection, comprising eight 
leaves (A243-250 = THT 876—883) 25 contains a metrical translation of stan¬ 
zas of the chapter 2 ( Murdhabhiseka “Top consecrating”) of the VAV. 26 
A new publication and translation of this Tocharian A text is still a desidera¬ 
tum. 27 In the following I will quote extracts from the Sanskrit text 28 of the 
VAV which correspond, at least in part, to several stanzas of the Tochar¬ 
ian B Buddhastotra in St. Petersburg. 

Stanza 64, cf. VAV 8.25 mahakarunaya krtsnam alingyeva jagat sthitah / 
aham va ity anathanam sanathyam avaghosayan II 
Stanza 67, cf. VAV 8.16 pithitah kapathah sarve [vjiparyasasamanjasah / 
amrtaikayanah sriman rjur [vijvrta anjasah II 
Stanza 69, cf. VAV 7.12 brahmana brahmanahputra aurasa mukhaja iti / 
prasrto lokavado ’yam tvayi saphalyam agatah II 
Stanza 70ab, cf. VAV 8.3 mahanagair iva svairam api ksunnah kumarakaih / 
strijanenapi yad asau dvyangulabalabuddhina II 
VAV 8.4 aprameyaprabhavasya sa buddhavenikasya te / 

desanapratiharyasya vyustir vyustimatam vara II 
Stanza 70e, cf. VAV 8.18 uddhrtyamedhyajambaldt samklesakrimisamkulat / 
aklistastangasampanne plavita vimale ‘mbhasi II 

24 Hartmann 1987, 22-A1. 

25 First edition by Sieg and Siegling 1921, 121-125. 

26 See the identification and analysis of some stanzas by Schmidt 1983 and 1987, as well 
as the information provided by Hartmann 1987, 88. 

27 Translation and commentary of several stanzas from the leaves A243-244 and 247-248 
by Pinault 2008, 283-291. 

28 After the publication of Hartmann 1987. That is accompanied by Hartmann’s trans¬ 
lation into German, which I will not reproduce here. 
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Stanza 72abc, cf. VAV 8.24 
Stanza 72e, cf. VAV 8.26 
VAV 8.27 

Stanza 73e, cf. VAV 3.10 
Stanza 73abd, cf. VAV 3.15 
Stanza 74abe, cf. VAV 3.11 
Stanza 74cd, cf. VAV 3.13 
Stanza 75, cf. VAV 3.16 

Stanza 76, cf. VAV 3.17 


sarvadharmapadabhijna(h) sarvarthapadakovidah / 
sarvabhdsdvibhdgajnah sarvddrkpratibhdnavan II 
mahakarunikah sdstd dayavan anukampakah / 
tatparas cakilasl ca kas tvayasti samo ’parah II 
nathas tvam sarvasatvanam samanyo bhadrabandhavah / 
nopaiti nathavattam tu janas tenavasldati II 
sa(rvadavagata dha)rmah sarvakarakaras tava / 
talamalakavad buddha buddher ayanti gocaram // 
sadhatubhedananatvah sapayopayavistarah / 
tvam sarvah sarvadharmajna sarvathavaisi napara(h) II 
prthag ekatvananatve dharmanam saksaraksare I 
na te vya(hanyate) b(uddhi)r vayo(r gati)r ivambare II 
na te prayogikam kim cit kusalam kusaldntaga / 
icchamatravabaddha te yatrakamavasayita II 
sutiraskrtam apy avih suduram api te ’ntike / 
sugahvaram api (p)r(a)hvam sudviddham api vama- 
nam II 

sudhvantam api salokam sudvaidham api niscitam / 
sugambhlram api jneyam uttanottanam eva te II 


This is not the place to comment on all correspondences between the 
Tocharian and the Sanskrit texts. 29 1 would rather point out some major facts. 
First, the Tocharian B Buddhastotra is not divided into chapters, and has its 
own numbering. We are unable to figure out the length of the original 
Tocharian poem, but it comprised maybe one hundred stanzas or so. Second, 
the Tocharian stanzas are translations or paraphrases of Sanskrit stanzas 
which belong to different chapters of the VAV, to wit chapters 3 ( Sarvajna- 
tasiddhi “Accomplishment of omniscience”), 7 (Brahmanuvada “Explana¬ 
tion according to the Brahman”) and 8 (Upakarastava “Praise of the ser¬ 
vices”) in the present state of my investigation. 30 Third, although the corre¬ 
spondences with Sanskrit are more numerous for the chapter 3, the Tochar¬ 
ian text does not follow the order or the extent of the original Sanskrit text. 
The redactor of the Tocharian poem therefore selected some stanzas from the 
VAV, which he found representative for a given theme. On occasion a single 
Tocharian stanza summarizes two or three Sanskrit stanzas of similar con¬ 
tent. One has also to consider the fact that the author of the Tocharian poem 

29 This comparison has been made by Pinault 2008, 305-311, according to a different 
presentation. 

30 The correspondences with stanzas in chapter 3 were already noted by Schmidt, whose 
findings are reported by Hartmann 1987, 137. But Hartmann gives no precise comments 
under the corresponding stanzas of the Sanskrit text. 
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had to fill up lengthy stanzas, longer than any Sanskrit stanzas, which are 
mostly of the anustubh-type (4x8 = 32 syllables). 31 As for the stanzas for 
which there are no obvious parallels in the VAV, one should consider if they 
were not extracted from other stotras by Matrceta or from other collections 
of stanzas belonging to the same genre. One is led to conclude, at least pro¬ 
visionally, that the Tocharian text was a “new” Buddhastotra produced by 
the compilation and adaptation of stanzas from previous Buddhastotras in 
Sanskrit, mostly works by Matrceta. This manuscript adds significant evi¬ 
dence for understanding the local process, in the Tocharian-speaking milieu, 
of the composition of literary works belonging to the Buddhist tradition. 


Abbreviations 

BHSD: Edgerton 1953. 

MW: Monier-Williams 1899. 

TEB: Krause-Thomas 1960-1964. 

THT: Tocharische Texte aus den Turfanfunden. 

VAV: Varnarhavarnastotra by Matrceta, quoted after Hartmann 1987. 

ZVORAO: Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdeleniia Rossiiskogo Arkheologicheskogo Obschestva 
[Proceedings of the Oriental Branch of the (Imperial) Russian Archaeological Society], 
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Manuscripts of the Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra 
from Dunhuang: preliminary arrangement 
according to its scroll division 


Abstract : The paper considers one of the methods of manuscript classification applied to 
the Chinese translation of Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra from Dunhuang. Given the fact 
that the beginnings and endings of some scrolls of its different versions do not cor¬ 
respond, researchers identify several types of scroll division {fen juan Jyfs). This paper 
attempts to reconstruct one of these types based on Daboniepanjing chao 
(“Digests of the Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra ”) manuscripts from Dunhuang. 

Key words: Chinese Buddhism, Dunhuang, manuscripts, Mahaparinirvana-sutra, Maha- 
parinirvdna-mahdsutra, scroll division, digests of sutras, tlbUt 6363, 3386, jt&C 
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The Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra (Daboniepanjing herein¬ 

after — MPNMS) is believed to have been written around the 2nd or 3rd c. 
AD. The full Sanskrit version of the MPNMS has not remained intact. The 
MPNMS was an important scripture among the Buddha-nature corpus of 
texts since it was the first of this kind to reach China, and it played a signifi¬ 
cant role in the dissemination of the Buddha-nature doctrine. 

There are two full versions of the sutra, known as Northern ( beiben it A K ) 
and Southern ( nanben both of which are found in Dunhuang cave 

library. 

The Northern version 1 is a translation of Dharmaksema ( Tanwuchen 
IHKt®, 385^433) made between AD 421 and 430. 2 It consisted of 40 vol¬ 
umes (Juan #) and was completed in two stages: first, a text of 10 volumes 
was translated, which corresponded to approximately six volumes of an ear¬ 
lier translation by Buddhabhadra in terms of volume and content; second, the 
translation of the remaining 30 volumes was completed. The text of the 

© Semyon Yurievich Ryzhenkov, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of 
Sciences 

1 T. 374. 

2 Chen Jinhua 2004, 215-263. 
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MPNMS is heterogeneous. The researchers believe that its second part was 
written later. The first 10 volumes are sometimes called “the core portion” 
(qianfen IJO^f). 

The Southern version 3 was made, based on the “Northern” one, in AD 436 
by Huiyan MM. (363—443), Huiguan SIM (3757^445?) and others. The text 
was split into chapters in the same way as in the Buddhabhadra (Fotuobatuo- 
luo 359—429) and Faxian (337—422) six-volume transla¬ 

tion with some minor stylistic changes. The translation consisted of 36 vol¬ 
umes, mainly due to the greater amount of text in each scroll rather than 
abridgements. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the total number of MPNMS manuscript 
fragments from Dunhuang is over 3,000 items. The archive of the National 
Library of China possesses the largest number of fragments and full scrolls 
of the sutra (over 700 items). The vast majority of Dunhuang copies of the 
sutra contain the text of its Northern version. However, sometimes, with a 
small fragment, we cannot establish with certainty which of the two versions 
it belongs to. It is also impossible to work out even the approximate number 
of copies solely on the basis of these data, since the manuscripts are repre¬ 
sented both by full scrolls and fragments of different size, some very small 
indeed. We can get more accurate information by putting the fragments to¬ 
gether, but many of them do not fit together precisely, so sometimes we can 
only make assumptions that they belong to one and the same copy on 
the basis of the handwriting, paper etc. We face the same problems when 
attempting to correlate the various volumes of the sutra. Apart from differen¬ 
ces in paper, handwriting, sheet size, etc., the sutra copies are also distin¬ 
guished by differing scroll divisions (fen juan jffg). In other words, while 
the overall number of volumes is the same (40), the beginning and end of 
some scrolls do not match those in other copies. 

The present paper attempts to classify the surviving copies of the Northern 
version by scroll division type. Obviously, we can only classify those manu¬ 
scripts that have either the beginning or the end, or full scrolls. For that pur¬ 
pose we need to reconstruct the possible types of scroll division, a task 
which is made possible thanks to a number of Dunhuang manuscripts. 

Among them is a series of documents containing a list of MPNMS vol¬ 
umes with indication of their beginnings (ton SI) and ends (wei M). We be¬ 
lieve that these documents served as a check list for the monks who copied 
the sutra to help them in the standardization of the text. 4 These are the fol- 


3 T. 375. 

4 Fang Guangchang 1997, vol. 1,13. 
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lowing manuscripts: P.3150, P.5047 (held in the National Library of France), 
S.1361 (held in the British Library), 4b 6612v (held in the National Library 
of China) and 0-271 (held in the IOM, RAS). Their contents were deciphered 
and published by Fang Guangchang, 5 so I am not going to include that proc¬ 
ess the present paper. The data provided by the manuscripts show four possi¬ 
ble types of scroll division. Jing Shengxuan made up a classification table, in 
which the sutra manuscripts were sorted by these types of division. 6 His re¬ 
search has shown that a considerable portion of the manuscripts do not ac¬ 
cord with any of “check lists” in the five aforementioned manuscripts. We 
should also note that none of these types of division represented by the Dun- 
huang lists of MPNMS accord with the Taisho Tripitaka version. Do such 
manuscripts represent a new type of division, or they are just variations of 
the existing ones? To clarify this issue, I decided to analyze a number of 
manuscripts labelled and catalogue as Daboniepanjing chao 
or Daboniepanjing yiyao M '/§ M it le (“Digests of the Mahaparinir- 

vana-mahasutra”). 

The published catalogues of Dunhuang collections contain over twenty 
manuscripts that have been given these labels by modem catalogue compilers. 
Most of them date from approximately 7th-8th cc. AD. They consist of 
MPNMS fragments arranged in an order that differs from the canonical ver¬ 
sion. 

Amongst these documents three typologically different kinds of texts 
are found — a) wasted pages (marked with dui jX, “deleted”) conglutina- 
ted together; b) random writings; c) well-organized sutra extracts {yiyao 
«). 

Making digests of sutras was quite common in medieval China. Neverthe¬ 
less, bibliographers tended to regard such texts negatively, and digests were 
placed in the category of apocryphal texts and dubious sutras. Sengyou fiffSfr 
(445-518) expressed concerns that two such texts, which he dated as being 
from the reign of Emperor Wu of Southern Qi (483—493), while not fake and 
promoting the teaching, might at some point in the future be mistaken for the 
original. 7 

For our purposes we consider the following manuscripts: 4b|5c 6363 (4b 
6604), MX 3386 (4b 6610) and 4b $X 2838 (4b 6607) from the collection 
of the National Library of China. All three take the form of a digest made up 
of quotations from the “core portion” of the “Northern” version of the sutra 

5 Fang Guangchang 1997, 377—401; Jing Shengxuan 2009, 303-316. 

6 Jing Shengxuan 2009, 317-332. 

7 Kuo Liying 2000, 683-684; T. 2145, p. 39b4-7 
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(1-10 vols .) that were carefully copied in the order of the canonical version, 
divided by titles with the volume numbers and have been dated to around 
7th-8th cc. 

The colophon of some lost MPNMS manuscript dated the equivalent of 
AD 721 reads: On the 

13th day of the 12th month of 9th year of Kaiyuan reign, Ma Fenglu slightly 
extracted the essentials from this sutra. 8 

Of course, we cannot therefore conclude that three manuscripts in the Bei¬ 
jing collection are the “essentials” made by a certain Ma Fenglu in 721, nor 
indeed can we judge the authenticity of that colophon. Moreover, in the vari¬ 
ous digests the quotes from the MPNMS are not always identical, but gener¬ 
ally include the same fragments with few differences. However, the date of 
this colophon is in line with the estimated dating of these manuscripts, which 
might also prove that the making of such digests of the sutra was practiced in 
the 7th-8th cc. 

The following table presents a comparison of the technical characteristics 
of these three manuscripts: 



iYM. 6363 

4bt£3386 

iYM. 2838 

condition 

beginning mutilated 

beginning mutilated 

beginningand end 
both mutilated 

content 

Preface (mtd); 
MPNMS quotations 
(vols. 1-10) 

MPNMS quotations 
(vols. 4-10) 

MPNMS 
quotations 
(vols. 3-6) 

titles 

each vol., except 
the first (#H“, 
ilH etc.) 

each vol. (#^£, 
etc.) 

vols. 4, 5. The title 
of vol. 6 is omitted 

dating 

7th-8th cc., Tang, 
dynasty 

7th-8th cc., Tang, 
dynasty 

7th-8th cc., Tang, 
dynasty. 

script 

kaishu 

kaishu 

kaishu 

length 

3.4+1245 cm 

1061 cm 

5.5+260 cm 

width 

26 cm 

25.5 cm 

28.1 cm 

length of a sin¬ 
gle sheet 

45.5-46.2 cm 

40 cm 

36.5-37 cm 


8 The colophon was published by Ikeda On 1990, 292 
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itM. 6363 

4bt£3386 

iYM. 2838 

top margin 

no data 

-2.8 cm 

-2.8 cm 

bottom margin 

no data 

-3.4 cm 

varies 

width of frame 

no data 

-1.85 cm 

varies 

characters per 
line 

no data 

17 

17 

lines per sheet 

~28 

23 

22-24 

lines (total) 

no data 

605 

167 


These characteristics can help us to reconstruct the presumed type of 
scroll division in the core sutra part of the original text that served as a 
source. For example, in the iYMi 6363 manuscript the last quotation from the 
first volume ends with ffi 9 , while the text after the second volume 

title iarjft 1 begins with HB^lcSI 10 which might not accord with the divi¬ 
sion common for all extant versions of this volume. In all known versions 
the second volume starts with ® ll ; -j :l a 1 1'The vast majority of copies of the 
first and the second sutra volumes share this common division. The only ex¬ 
ception is the S.3707 (MPNMS vol. 1), which ends with WlffhUM 12 . The 
second volume of this set ought therefore to begin with H|ll-j : l a'I' 13 , so the 
S.3707 list should belong to the same divisional type as the master copy that 
served as a source for iYM. 6363. 

The data obtained are best presented as a table. I have used alphabetical 
labels to identify the types of division given in the aforementioned “check 
lists”: a. 4b 6612v, also S.1361 and 0-271, b. 4b 6612v, c. P.3150, d. P.5047. 
The type of division reconstructed from the “Digests of the Mahaparinir- 
vana-mahasutra” is shown here as (e). The cells with shelfmarks contain the 
ending of the last quotation of the volume and the beginning of the next one. 
The (e) type is highlighted in grey and in cases where it accords with other 
types the corresponding cells are also highlighted in grey. 


9 T., vol. 12, p. 366al6. 

10 T., vol. 12, p. 371bl2. 

11 T„ vol. 12, p. 371cl4. 

12 T., vol. 12, p. 371bll. 

13 T., vol. 12, p. 371bl2. 
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vol. 

number 

type 

of division 

beginning line 
(according 
to Taisho , vol. 12) 

type of 
division 

concluding title 
(according 
to Taisho, vol. 12) 


Taisho 

365c06 

Taisho 

371c08 


a 


a 



b 

365c06 

b 

371c08 

1 

c 


c 



d 14 


d 



e 

365c06 

e 

371bll 


6363 

365c07 

6363 

366al6~371bl2 


Taisho 

371c08 

Taisho 

379a06 


a 


a 



b 

371c08 

b 

379a06 

2 

c 


c 



d 


d 



e 

371bl2? 

e 

379a06 


i'cM. 6363 

366al6~371bl2 

4b |t 6363 

377b22~379cl4 


Taisho 

379al3 

Taisho 

385b06 


a 


a, e 

384c25 


b 

379al3 

b 

385bl3 


c 


c 

3 

d 


d 



e? 

379al3? 

3.5? 

? 




3.6? 

? 


4b |t 6363 

377b22~379cl4 

IhM. 6363 

384c25 


$: 2838 

? 

ijtlfc 2838 

384c25~c27 


14 The characteristics of divisional type (d) are known only for volumes 19-29 because the 
document P.5047 is damaged. Since our table gives data for volumes 1-10 only, its cells have 
intentionally been left blank. 
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vol. 

number 

type 

of division 

beginning line 
(according 
to Taisho , vol. 12) 

type of 
division 

concluding title 
(according 
to Taisho, vol. 12) 


Taisho 

385bl3 

Taisho 

390b08 


a, e 

384c27 

a, el 



b 

385bl3 

b 

390bl3 


c 

c 



d 

? 

d 


4 

? 

? 

e2? 

391b05 


? 

? 

? 

391b29 


4bf£ 6363 

384c25 

41:1^ 363 

395b29~cl7 




4btS[ 3386 

389b9~395b27 


4b4£ 2838 

384c25~c27 

4fci£ 2838 

391al0~391b6 


Taisho 

390b15 

Taisho 

396c11 


a, el 


a 



b 

390b15 

b 

396cl0 


c 


c 



d 


d 


5 

e2? 

391b06(?) 


398al2 


? 

391c03(?) 



4kt£ 6363 

395b29~cl7 

4kt£ 6363 

398al2~398bl2 


4bli 3386 

389b9~395b27 

4fci£ 3386 

397b27~398bl2 


4bHc 2838 

391al0~391b6 

4fct£ 2838 

7 

6 

Taisho 

396c18 

Taisho 

402c11 


a 


a 

402c10 


b 

396cl8 

b 


c 


c 

404a29 


d 


d 
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vol. 

number 

type 

of division 

beginning line 
(according 
to Taisho , vol. 12) 

type of 
division 

concluding title 
(according 
to Taisho, vol. 12) 


e 

398al3 

e 

404a29 

(?)flx-3369 

396c06 

(?)flx-3369 

? 

i'cM. 6363 

398al2~398bl3 

im. 6363 

403al4~406b03 

4k| t 3386 

397b27~398bl3 

IbiX 3386 

403al4~406b03 

7 

Taisho 

402c18 

Taisho 

408c23 

a 

402c18 

a 

411a06 

b 

b 

408c22 

c 

404b01 

c 

d 


d 


e 

404b01 

e 

411a06 

? 

? 

? 

411bl6(?) 

MX 6363 

403al4~406b03 

4fct£ 6363 

410b29~411b25 

MX 3386 

403al4~406b03 

4 tiX 3386 

410b29~411b25 

8 

Taisho 

409a15 

Taisho 

409al5 

a 

411a07 

a 

417b13 

b 

409a19 

b 

416al0 

c 

c 

417b13 

d 


d 


e 

411a07 

e? 

417c01 

P.2342 

41lbl7 

? 

? 

MX 6363 

410b29~411b25 

4 fcHt 6363 

417a29~417c01 

MX 3386 

410b29~411b25 

4km 3386 

417a29~417c01 

9 

Taisho 

416al8 

Taisho 

422b27 

a 

417bl4 

a 

422b27 

b 

416al8 

b 
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vol. 

number 

type 

of division 

beginning line 
(according 
to Taisho , vol. 12) 

type of 
division 

concluding title 
(according 
to Taisho, vol. 12) 


c 

417bl4 

c 



d 


d 



e 

417c01 

e 

422b27 


itWi 6363 

417a29~417c01 

im 6363 

422bl2~423a4 


itM. 3386 

417a29~417c01 

im. 3386 

422bl2~423a4 


Taisho 

422c06 

Taisho 

428b13 


a 


a 



b 


b 



c 


c 


10 

d 


d 



e 

422c06 

e 



? 


? 

432a06 


itWi 6363 

422bl2~423a4 

im 6363 

428b12~ 


i\M 3386 

422bl2~423a4 

im 3386 

428b12~ 


The data obtained make it possible to classify the sheets according to their 
types of scroll division. The following table has been borrowed from the 
work of Jing Shengxuan and updated with the newly data. Where possible, 
the shelfmark is accompanied by an approximate dating. The shelfmarks are 
given in Chinese characters (for Chinese collections). The manuscripts from 
the National Library of China have two sorts: old (it) and new (iYMC), apart 
from newly catalogued items for which only the new type is used. 


type of 
division 

beginning or/and 
ending line (according 
Taisho, vol. 12) 

shelfmarks of manuscripts 
from Dunhuang 

juan 1 

(e) 

(365c06~371bll) 

S.3707 (-500) 
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type of 
division 

beginning or/and 
ending line (according 
Taisho, vol. 12) 

shelfmarks of manuscripts 
from Dunhuang 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

?~M±tk (?~371c08) 

S.1317, #026, S.3707, 4b 6287 (4b| t 6298), 
S.1550, 200, S.3153, S.6943, 4b 6285 

(4btlC 845) + 4b 6289 (4bHt 544) + 4b 6290 
(4bHc 686) 

juan 2 

(e) 

(371bl2(?)~379a05) 

4bt£ 14507 (5-6th cc.) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(371cl4~379a05) 

4bt£ 14954 (7-8th cc.) 

W^f~? (371cl4~?) 

4bHc 14954 (7-8th cc.) 

(?~379a05) 

4b 6293 (4bHc 2322) (6th c.), S.829 (7th c.), 
it 6295 (itffc 1997) (5-6thcc.), S.4500 
(7-8th cc.), S.6098, 4b*5c 14507 (5-6th cc.). 

\juan 3 

(a) 

(e) 

(?~384c25) 

S.2835 (6th c.), S.2876 (early 6th c.), it 
6299 (4bHc 4355) (6th c.), 4bt£ 14946 
(6th c.), 4b| t 15323 (8-9th cc.), 4b|£ 15151 
(6th c.) 

(b) 

(c) 

(?~385b06) 

4bt£ 15323 (8-9th cc.), 4b 6302 (4bH( 
2370) + it 6300 (4b|5[ 7654) + it 6300 
(4bHc 7654) + 4b 6303 (4bHt 7516) + 4b 
6304 (4bHc 2726) + 4b 6307 (4bHt 7462) 
(5-6th cc.), S.4720, 4b 6298 (4bH[ 1215) 
(6-8th cc.), S.172 (7th c.), 0-184 (8-9thcc.), 
S.6742 (7th c.), 4b^C 13842 (8-9thcc.), 
4b Hi[ 14459 (7-8th cc.) 

\juan 4 

(e2) 

?~Sif(?~391b05) 

4b 6308 (4b|S[ 6588) (5-6th cc.), ## 022 
(522), 4b 6309 (4bHt 7949)(5-6th cc.) 

(b) 

(c) 

(el) 

(385bl3~390b07) 

4btfc 13843 (9-10th cc.) 
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type of 
division 

beginning or/and 
ending line (according 
Taisho, vol. 12) 

shelfmarks of manuscripts 
from Dunhuang 

(a) 

(?~390b07) 

4b 6306 (ItMt 1946) (7-8th cc.), 4b 6305 

(b) 


(4bHC 5261) (8th c.), 4b 6311 (4bHc 2676) + 

(c) 


S. 433 (7-8th cc.), S.2115, 4b 6538 (7-8th cc.) 

(?) 

?~iSH (?~391b29) 

S.3518 (588) 

\juan 5 

(e) 

(?~398al2) 

4b 6316 (4bH( 1131) (7-8th cc.), 4b 6317 
(4bHt 3405) (5-6th cc.), 4b 6319 (4b|5[ 
5733) (5-6th cc.), 4b 6318 (4bHt 1038) (5- 
6th cc.), 81 

(el) 


itM. 13874 (8-9th cc.), 4b|£ 13875 (7- 


(390bl5~398al2) 

8th cc.) 

(a) 


S.1966 (7-9th cc.), 4b 6539 (4bHt 663) 

(b) 

(390bl5~396cl0) 

(9-10th cc.), 4b 6321 (4bHc 2760) (7- 

(c) 


9th cc.), S.5384 (7-9th cc.), 4b£S[ 14949 
(708) 

juan 6 

(e) 


S.2393 (6th c.), 4b 6323 (4bt£ 1470) (7- 

(c) 

(398al3~404a29) 

8th cc.), S.2864 (7th c.), 73 

(a) 


4b 6324 (4bHt 3173) (8th c.), 4b 6325 

(b) 

(396cl4~402cl0) 

(4bHt 3975) (9-10th cc.), 4bt£ 13844 (8- 
9th cc.) 

juan 7 

(e) 

(404b01~411a06) 

4b|£ 13845 (7-8th cc.), t#/£l4 (7th c.) 

(a)(e) 

(?~411a06) 

S.67 (6th c.), 4b 6327 (4b4£ 3430 (5-6th cc.), 
4b 6334 (4bHt 1209) (7-8th cc.), 328, 

itWi 14484 (7-8th cc.) 

(a) 


4b 6326 (4bHt 1358) (6th c.), 4b 6326 


(402cl8~411a06) 

(4bHc 1358) (6th c.) 
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type of 
division 

beginning or/and 
ending line (according 
Taisho, vol. 12) 

shelfmarks of manuscripts 
from Dunhuang 

(b) 

(c) 

(?~408c22) 

S.6573 

\juan 8 

(?) (e)? 

(411a07~417c01) 

S.883, 4b 6542 (4b®: 89), 0-82, 4b 6330 
(4b®[ 1983), P.2205, S.4876, tfe 68, 4b®: 
14464, 4b®[ 14550, 82, 0-82 

(7-9th cc.), 4b|^ 1983 (7-8th cc.), S.4876, 
4b®: 14464 (7-8th cc.), 4b®[ 14550 (7- 
8th cc.), S.883 (7th c.), 4b 6542 (4b®C 89) 
(7-9th cc.) 

(a) 

(411a07~417bl3) 

4b|^ 13846 (8-9th cc.) 

(a)(c) 

?~M&(?~417bl3) 

S.6942 (7th c.) 

(b) 

(?~416al0) 

S.130, 0-74 (7—9th cc.), 4b 6333 (4b®: 
3653) (7—8th cc.) 

\juan 9 

(e) 

(417c01~422b27) 

S.93 (7th c.), 4b 6543 (4b®C 3714) (6- 
7th cc.), ±tf 4 (7-8th cc.), 

±tf 4 (7-8th cc.), ±tf 61 (7-8th cc.), 
4b 6335 (4b®: 2136), 4b®: 13847 (8th c.) 

(b) 

(416al8~422b27) 

S.4788, S.6510 (6th c.) 

juan 10 

the scroll division is the same for all manuscripts 


Different versions of MPNMS manuscripts were circulating in Dunhuang 
during the entire period spanned by the Dunhuang manuscripts collection. 
For its core portion there are versions with at least four different scroll divi¬ 
sions ((a), (b), (c), and (e) versions). The (e) type copies were circulating 
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from the 5th c. till 10th c. or later, but the majority date from the 5th-6th cc., 
with some (considerably fewer less) from the 7th-8th cc. By contrast, manu¬ 
scripts belonging to the (b) type were copied mostly in later centuries (8th- 
10th cc.). The “Essence of MPNMS” manuscripts were copied from the (e) 
version. The scheme of its division is presented below. 

1. from infe to ftlji (365c06-371bll) 

2. from TO to && (371bl2-379a06?) 

3. from WlU to fe# (379al3?-384c25) 

4. from TO to MX (384c27-390b07) (el) / from TO to MM 
(384c25-391b05) (e2) 15 

5. from to Hit (390b 15-398a 12) (el) / from $Slt to Slit 
(391b06-398al2)(e2) 

6. from TO to If H (398al3^104a29) 

7. from WX to aft B (404b01-41la06) 

8. from to SH (411a07^U7c01) / from to 'MtS. (411a07- 
417bl3?) 

9. from to X'X (417c01^122b27) / from WX to X'X (417b 14?- 
422b27) 

10. from TO to SA (422c06^128bl3) 

From this preliminary classification, we can only know that all types of 
division were probably in use in all periods when the Dunhuang cave library 
was accumulating its stocks (5th to 10th cc.). That means that these different 
types were not standardized from the very beginning of sutra circulation un¬ 
til the library was sealed up in the first part of 11th c. The modest attempts to 
standardize the copying process that were made by unknown scribes did not 
change the overall situation. Moreover, the division into volumes of xylo- 
graphic editions of Chinese Tripitakas produced in the following centuries is 
not uniform either and might be compared with manuscript from Dunhuang. 
From time to time the copyists tended to deal quite freely with texts, ran¬ 
domly splitting them in order, for example, to save paper. Further investiga¬ 
tion will allow us to produce a more detailed reconstruction of the history of 
the MPNMS text. 


15 We can see that there seems to be some variations of the “e” version, so we have marked 
the master copy of i\M. 2838 as “e2” type. 
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Abbreviations 

MPNMS: Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra 

T.: Taisho Buddhist Canon 

mtd: mutilated 
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Natalia Smelova 

The Canons of the First Ecumenical Council 
of Nicaea in the Manuscript IOM, RAS Syr. 34 1 


Abstract: The article deals with the manuscript IOM, RAS Syr. 34, one leaf of parchment 
originating from the collection of Nikolai Likhachev. It contains a Syriac translation of 
selected documents of the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (AD 325): the introduc¬ 
tion to the canons, a bilingual Greek-Syriac list of 42 bishops, and the first five canons of 
the council. Most of the texts are incomplete and damaged. The present article focuses 
mainly on the study and commented publication of the five Nicaean canons from IOM, 
RAS Syr. 34. On the basis of comparative textual research the author aims to show 
the place of the St. Petersburg manuscript in the history of Syriac translations of the 
canons. 

Key words: Christian Church, Late Roman Empire, Ecumenical Councils, canon law, 
Syriac translations from Greek, Syriac manuscripts 


Introduction 

1. IOM, RAS Syr. 34: 
the study of provenance 
and paleographic description 

The subject of this paper is a remarkable one-leaf parchment manuscript 
IOM, RAS Syr. 34, which contains fragmented documents of the First Ecume¬ 
nical Council of Nicaea (AD 325) (hereafter, Nicaea I): a final portion of the 
introduction to the canons (f. lr), the bilingual Greek-Syriac list of 42 bishops 
(f. lr), and the first five canons (incomplete and badly damaged) (f. lv). 

The manuscript came into the Institute as part of the collection of the 
historian Nikolai Likhachev (1862-1936). This remarkable private collection 
was formed in the course of the late 19th and early 20th cc. It included 
various types of script and writing material, both Eastern and Western, due 


© Natalia Semyonovna Smelova, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of 
Sciences 

1 This is a revised and corrected version of my article in the PPV No. 2(11) (Smelova 2009). 
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to the collector’s special interest in the history of writing, paleography and 
codicology. In 1918, the nationalised collection became the basis for the 
newly-founded Cabinet of Paleography that first was part of the Archeologi¬ 
cal Institute, and then (since 1923) of the Archeological Museum of the 
Petrograd University. In 1925 it was renamed the Museum of Paleography 
and came under the administration of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Later on, in 1930, following Likhachev’s arrest, this was reorganised as the 
Museum of the Book, Document and Writing, which was soon afterwards 
renamed Institute and subsequently, in 1936, ceased its existence as an inde¬ 
pendent organisation. From 1930 until 1935 the collection was gradually 
distributed among different institutions in Leningrad, such as the State Her¬ 
mitage Museum, the Leningrad Branches of the Institute of History and the 
Institute of Oriental Studies (now IOM) of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, depending on the language and nature of the material. 2 The scope, 
scale and significance of the collection could be fully appreciated at the 
exhibition held in the Hermitage in 2012, which brought together artefacts 
and manuscripts that once belonged to Likhachev and are now kept in differ¬ 
ent depositories in St. Petersburg. 3 

Among the numerous Oriental materials from the Likhachev Collection, 
six items were identified as Syriac, in some cases by their script rather than 
by language. 4 The provenance of the manuscripts can be established, albeit 
only approximately, from the hand-written notes taken by Yurii Perepelkin 
of Likhachev’s own statements, now in St. Petersburg Branch of the Ar¬ 
chives of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 5 Regarding the manuscript later 
classified as Syr. 34, we know that it was acquired from an antiquarian 
bookseller in St. Petersburg around 1900 along with two others, the liturgy 
of John Chrysostom in the form of a paper scroll, and 53 loose leaves of 
parchment carrying the Homiliae Cathedrales by Severus of Antioch. 6 How¬ 
ever, there is another piece of testimony provided by Heinrich Goussen who 
writes that most probably this is the same leaf of parchment which was of¬ 
fered to the University of Strasbourg by an antiquarian from Frankfurt 
around 1896/1897. Goussen saw and copied the manuscript himself and he 


2 I am indebted to Dr. Alexandra Chirkova of the St. Petersburg Institute of History, RAS 
for her consultations concerning the history of the Likhachev Collection. 

3 “In written words alone...” 2012. 

4 Smelova2012. 

5 ARAS, St. Petersburg Branch, fond 246 (Nikolai Likhachev), inv. 2, unit 136, ff. 95v, 
107r, 11 Or, 132r. 

6 On this manuscript see Smelova 2011. 
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tends to date it to the 7th-8th cc. 7 Thus it well may be that Likhachev pur¬ 
chased the manuscript from an antiquarian bookseller in Frankfurt rather 
than St. Petersburg. 

Apart from this information, we are fortunate to have further notes testify¬ 
ing to the time when our manuscript reached St. Petersburg and was first 
examined there. The manuscript is still kept in its original folder along with 
two handwritten notes in French dated 14th November 1859. These were 
made by two librarians of the Imperial Public Library (hereafter — IPL) in 
St. Petersburg, Eduard de Muralt and Bernhard (Boris) Dorn, who examined 
and provided an expert opinion on the two manuscripts, the Homiliae 
Cathedrales (now Syr. 35) and the Nicaean documents (now Syr. 34). Muralt 
describes the latter as containing the first five canons of the Council of Nicaea 
of AD 325 issued and subscribed by 318 bishops, of whom 41 (sic! — N.S.) 
signature survived in Greek writing of approximately the 9th-10th cc. and in 
Syriac estrangelo writing. He then lists the names of the bishops in French. 
In Dom’s note the manuscript is described as being written in the “Nes- 
torian” script and is dated, on the basis of paleography, to the 9th c. 8 

In October 1859 Constantine Tischendorf returned to St. Petersburg from 
his expedition to the Middle East and brought a collection of 109 Greek and 
Oriental manuscripts, predominately Christian, which was solemnly pre¬ 
sented to the Tsar Alexander II, who had sponsored the expedition, and sub¬ 
sequently deposited in the IPL. Among Tischendorf s finds was the other 
portion of the Homiliae Cathedrales manuscript (23 leaves; now NLR, Syr. 
new series 10). We can only conjecture that the two manuscripts (IOM, RAS 
Syr. 34 and Syr. 35) might also have been brought to St. Petersburg by 
Tischendorf in 1859. However, it is unclear why, having been seen and de¬ 
scribed by Bernhard Dom, the librarian at the IPL Manuscripts Department 
as well as the director of the Asiatic Museum, they were acquired neither by 
the IPL nor by the Museum. Probably, in 1859, they entered a private collec¬ 
tion in Russia, from which they were sold to an antiquarian, either in 
St. Petersburg, or in Frankfurt, where they were eventually purchased by 
Likhachev at the turn of the 20th c. 

The first scholarly description of the manuscript, the study and publication 
of the bilingual Greek and Syriac list of bishops was undertaken by Vladimir 
Beneshevich in the 1910s. 9 The researcher highlighted the bilinguality of the 
list as a feature which made the St. Petersburg manuscript unique, since no 

7 Goussen 1927, 173. 

8 IOM, RAS Syr. 34, ff. 2r-2v. 

9 Beneshevich 1917-1925; the list was later reprinted in Honigmann, 1937, 336-337. 
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other examples were known to him at that time. He thoroughly analysed the 
Greek script used in the names of the bishops (majuscule form) as well as in 
the names of the provinces and marginal notes (transitional form with ele¬ 
ments of minuscule), and came to the conclusion that the writing can be 
dated to the 8th(?)-9th cc. Quoting Prof. Pavel Kokovtsoff s opinion, he de¬ 
scribed the Syriac script as “a Jacobite cursive” of approximately 9th- 
10th cc. In addition to this, Beneshevich stated that both parts of the list were 
written simultaneously, although the Greek and parallel Syriac column (the 
names of the bishops and provinces) could have been written by one scribe 
and the three colu mn s of Syriac text by another hand. 10 Another significant 
conclusion drawn by Beneshevich was that the Syriac text of the canons in 
the St. Petersburg manuscript is virtually the same recension as that in the 
manuscript Paris syr. 62 in the Bibliotheque Nationale de France. He sup¬ 
posed that this translation of the Greek canons was made around the time of 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, i.e. AD 451 (see the discus¬ 
sion on this text in chapter 2 below). 11 

A short description of the IOM, RAS Syr. 34 was included in the “Cata¬ 
logue of Syriac Manuscripts in Leningrad” by Nina Pigulevskaya. 12 Agree¬ 
ing with Kokovtsoff s opinion, she defined the script of the manuscript as a 
clear cursive in its transitional form from estrangelo to serto (the West- 
Syrian writing). She added also that the ductus is similar to that seen in the 
manuscript containing a work by Sahdona copied in AD 837 (AG 1148) by a 
monk called Sergius who donated it to the Monastery of Moses on Sinai 
(NLR Syr. new series 13; Strasbourg MS 4116). 13 This statement is some¬ 
what unclear because the main text of the latter manuscript is written in 
estrangelo. Apparently, Pigulevskaya was referring to the cursive writing 
used in the colophon, which does make sense, although the two scripts are 
obviously not identical, as the Sahdona manuscript contains more elements 
of cursive than IOM, RAS Syr. 34. 


10 Ibid., 112-113. 

11 Ibid., 114. 

12 PlGULEVSKAIA 1960, 120. 

13 Pigulevskaia 1960, 109; Pigoulewskaya 1927, 293-309; Briquel Chatonnet 1997, 
201-204. 

Twelve other leaves from the same manuscript, kept in the Ambrosiana Library in Milan 
(A. 296 Inf., f. 131-142), were published by Andre de Halleux (De Halleux 1960, 33-38). 
Further leaves were identified by Sebastian Brock in the Mingana Collection at the University 
of Birmingham (Mingana Syr. 650; Brock 1968, 139-154), and among the new finds 
at St. Catherine’s Monastery on Sinai (M45N; Philothee du Sinai 2008, 474-476; Brock 
2009, 175-177). A copy of the Sinaitic manuscript is Vat. sir. 623, of 886 (Brock 2009,176). 
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The dimensions of the IOM, RAS Syr. 34 are 195^293 mm. The upper 
right comer of f. lr is damaged, so that the final part of the introduction on 
the recto as well as the title and the initial part of the canons on the verso 
have been lost. The text on the hair (recto) side of the parchment is generally 
better preserved than the text on the flesh side, where it was rubbed or 
washed off. The text is written with iron gall ink, while the names of prov¬ 
inces in both Greek and Syriac (f. lr) as well as the titles and numbers of the 
canons (f. lv) are in red ink. 

The recto contains two columns of text; the right-hand column and the 
text in the lower margin are further divided to include parallel lists of bish¬ 
ops in two languages. The left edge of the right-hand column is more or less 
observed, in contrast to the right edge which is virtually ignored. Thus it be¬ 
comes obvious that the Greek names were written prior to the Syriac ones, 
which were fitted into the space available. The left column contains 42 lines 
of plain Syriac text of the so-called introduction to the canons. In the left 
margin, there are a few Greek words corresponding to those given in Syriac 
transcription in the introduction. Writing area: variable, 272x164 mm maxi¬ 
mum; right column: variable, 272x88 mm maximum; left column: 224x 
64 mm; upper margin — 20 mm; lower margin: filled with names of 
bishops and, in the bottom right comer, four lines of smaller Syriac text in a 
vertical direction published by Beneshevich; 14 right margin: between 7 and 

16 mm; left margin: up to 25 mm, gap between columns about 10 mm. 

The verso contains two columns of Syriac text (42 lines in the right col¬ 
umn, 41 in the left column) with Greek glosses in the right margin and in the 
gap between the columns. The traces of ruling include four pinholes marking 
the edges of the columns. Writing area: 224x150 mm; right column: 
224x64 mm; left column: 224x67 mm; upper margin — up to 23 mm; lower 
margin — up to 48 mm; right margin — up to 30 mm; left margin — 

17 mm; gap between columns 20 mm. Measurememts were taken from the 
pinholes. 

The writing of the main Syriac text is a transitional form of estrangelo 
with some elements of serto (^ j m > i). The Syriac list of bishops is 
written in a rather cursive script with occasional elements of estrangelo 
(letters & -a -p A). It is, however, unlikely that the two were written by 
different scribes, as Beneshevich suggested. Such ductus features as the 
slope of the letters and final strokes, especially, the final testify to the 
fact that both parts were written by the same hand. It is difficult to say 


Beneshevich 1917-1925,114. 
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whether the Greek text was executed by the same scribe. However, taking 
into account the high level of translation activity and the widespread use of 
Greek marginal notes in West-Syrian manuscripts, it would seem reasonable 
to assume that both texts were written by the same Syriac scribe well versed 
in the Greek language and calligraphy. 

Although a similar transitional form of the script can be found in a num¬ 
ber of 9th c. West-Syrian manuscripts (e.g. BL Add. 12159 of AD 867/868 
and BL Add. 14623 of AD 823), 15 it is also characteristic of some Syro- 
Melkite manuscripts, presumed to be of the same period (e.g. Syr. Sp. 68, 
Syr. Sp. 70, 9th c., according to Sebastian Brock). 16 Therefore in our case the 
writing per se cannot be decisive in determining whether the manuscript be¬ 
longs to one tradition or the other. However, the Greek words in the margins 
form part of the specifically West-Syrian system for the presentation of 
translated texts (cf. Greek scholia in IOM, RAS Syr. 35, BL Add. 17148 
(AD 650-660), BL Add. 17134 (AD 675), BL Add. 12134 (AD 697) and 
many other West-Syrian manuscripts from the 7th c. onwards). 17 This latter 
feature as well as the recension of the text, which is only preserved in West- 
Syrian manuscripts, may testify to the West-Syrian origin of the St. Peters¬ 
burg leaf. 


2, Documents of Nicaea I 
in Syriac translation: an overview 

Paraphrasing Michel Aubineau, the question of the exact number of bish¬ 
ops who participated in the Council of Nicaea is likely to remain for ever 
insoluble. 18 Even the 4th c. writers, who attended the council, do not agree 
on this matter. The Vita Constantini, ascribed, although not without some 
doubt, to Eusebius, gives the smallest number, to wit “more than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty bishops”. 19 Theodoret, quoting the words of Eustathius of An¬ 
tioch, who chaired the council before his deposition and exile, mentions 
about 270 bishops. 20 Other sources give a number around or above 300. 
These are the letter from Emperor Constantine to the Church of Alexandria 


15 Hatch 1946,156, pi. CV; Ibid., 149, pi. XCVIII. 

16 Brock 1995, 66-67,268-271. 

17 See also Beneshevich 1917-1925,112. 

18 Aubineau 1966,5. 

19 Vita Constantini 111:8; Eusebius 1991, 85. 

20 Hist. Eccles. 1:8; Theodoret 1998,33-34. 
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(AD 325) quoted by Socrates Scholasticus, Gelasius of Cyzicus and others; 
Apologia contra Arianos (AD 350—351) and Historia Arianorum ad monachos 
(AD 358) by Athanasius; Altercatio Luciferiani et Orthodoxi by Jerome, etc. 21 

However, at some point in the 4th c., the precise number of 318 bishops 
emerged and gained currency, being associated with the number of Abraham’s 
servants in Gen. 14:14. 22 Among the earliest sources which give the number 
318, scholars mention De Fide ad Gratianum by Ambrose, Epistola ad Afros 
by Athanasius, De synodis and Liber contra Constantium imperatorem by 
Hilary of Poitiers. 23 I should add that the tradition does not always specify 
whether 318 refers to the total number of bishops gathered in Nicaea or to 
those who signed the canons and other resolutions of the council (some bish¬ 
ops were deposed in the course of the sessions and sent into exile before the 
end of the council; others refused to put their signatures to the Creed). 24 In ei¬ 
ther case, the number 318 became widely reflected in the title of the Nicaean 
canons in Syriac translations (e.g. BL Add. 14528, BL Add. 14526, BL Add. 
14529, and also the 72 pseudo-Nicaean canons associated with Maruta of 
Maiperqat) as well as in some later Greek versions of the list of bishops. 25 

The written records of Nicaea I have not survived unlike the acts of the 
Third Ecumenical Council of Ephesus (AD 431) and all subsequent Ecu¬ 
menical Councils. The main resolutions concerning Church structure and 
internal discipline, including issues of private life and ordination of priests 
and bishops, were formulated in the form of 20 canons. Karl Joseph Hefele 
in his Conciliengeschichte made a thorough study of the question of the 
number of the Nicaean canons. On the one hand, he cites Theodoret, Ge¬ 
lasius of Cyzicus, Rufinus and other Church historians who spoke of 20 can¬ 
ons, and mentions numerous western (Latin) and eastern (Greek and Sla¬ 
vonic) medieval canonic manuscripts (Syntagmas, Nomocanons and other 
collections of canon law) containing 20 Nicaean canons. On the other hand. 


21 Aubineau 1966,7-10. 

22 The analogy between Abraham, who defeated four impious kings at the head of his 318 
servants (or slaves), and Constantine, who defeated heretics presiding over 318 bishops, was 
probably first drawn by Ambrose in his De Fide ad Gratianum 1:1. See Hefele, Leclerque 
1907,411. 

23 Hefele, Leclerque 1907,409^111; Aubineau 1966,14-15; L’Huillier 1996,18. 

24 Theodoret mentions 318 bishops who gathered at the council, although here he does not 
provide his source (Hist. Eccles. 1:7,3; Theodoret 1998, 30). Socrates Scholasticus, in turn, 
speaks of 318 bishops who signed the Nicaean Creed, while five other refused to do this (Hist. 
Eccles. 1:8.31; Sokrates 1995, 22). 

25 Kaufhold 1993; Honigmann 1936; Honigmann 1939, 52-61; Honigmann 1950; 
Lebedev 1916; Beneshevich 1908. 
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he shows some Arabic versions which preserved up to 84 canons ascribed to 
the Council of Nicaea. First published in the course of the 16th c. by the 
Jesuits Francis Torres and Alphonse Pisani, then re-published in mid- 
17th c. by the Maronite Abraham Ecchelensis, the Latin translation of these 
was included in all major collections of the proceedings of the Ecumenical 
Councils. 26 Hefele sums up the conclusions of various scholars that these 
additional canons were products of later Eastern traditions. Some of them 
could not have been composed before the Council of Ephesus (431), others 
not before Chalcedon (461). 27 

In 1898, the publication by Oscar Braun made known the corpus of works 
ascribed to Maruta, Bishop of Maiperqat, on the basis of the East-Syrian 
manuscript from the former Borgia Museum in Vatican, now Borg. sir. 82. 
Among a dozen works dealing with the Council of Nicaea, he published a 
transcription of 73 Syriac “Nicaean” canons. 28 The scholarly publication of 
these texts was undertaken by Arthur Voobus. 29 As follows from the title, the 
canons of the council of 318 [bishops] were translated by Maruta at the re¬ 
quest of Mar Ishaq, Bishop-Catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 30 In AD 410 
Maruta assisted Mar Ishaq in convening the Synod of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 
That synod was an important milestone in the formation of the Church struc¬ 
ture within the Sasanian Empire. In order to stress its legitimate status and 
continuity from the Ecumenical Church, the Synod accepted the main resolu¬ 
tions of Nicaea I, including the Creed and the canons. 

On the occasion of the synod, Maruta apparently translated from Greek 
the main documents of the Council of Nicaea, including 20 canons, the 
Creed, the Sacra, letters of Constantine and Helena and the names of the 
bishops (220 in number, without the Western bishops) and also composed 
his own overview of the Canon of Nicaea and various related explanatory 
pieces, i.e. on monasticism, persecutions, heresies, on terms, ranks and or¬ 
ders, etc. All these texts were included in the edition prepared by Voobus on 
the basis of the manuscript from the Monastery of Our Lady of the Seeds in 
Alqos (Alqos 169; later in the Chaldean monastery in Bagdad, No. 509) with 
variants from Vat. sir. 501, Borg. sir. 82, Mingana Syr. 586, and Mingana 
Syr. 47 (see details of some of these manuscripts in Table 1 below). 31 


26 Hefele, Leclerque 1907, 511-514. 

27 Ibid., 515-520. 

28 Braun 1898. 

29 Voobus 1982-1,56-115. 

30 Ibid., 1. 

31 Ibid., XXVI. 
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Braun considered Maruta to be the author of the 73 canons originally 
composed in Syriac. 32 Voobus neither supports nor rejects this attribution 
due to the lack of evidence, as well as the critical edition and stylistic analy¬ 
sis of the text. 33 Moreover, he adds that the East-Syrian recension, which 
associates the canons with Maruta, is not the original one and must have 
been adopted from the West-Syrian tradition. He also mentions Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions of these canons. 34 

In a number of Syriac manuscripts the authentic Nicaean canons are ac¬ 
companied by the list of bishops who approved and signed them (the list can 
be included either before or after the canons). Being originally a collection 
of signatures in Greek, the list underwent certain transformations within the 
Greek tradition and was subsequently translated into Latin, Syriac, Coptic, 
Arabic and Armenian. 35 Among the variety of versions Dmitrii Lebedev dis¬ 
tinguished two forms of the list. In “systematic” lists, which include all ex¬ 
tant Latin, Syriac, Coptic and Armenian versions, the names are arranged 
according to provinces. The “non-systematic” lists published by Gelzer, 
Hilgenfeld and Cuntz from selected Greek and Arabic manuscripts lack the 
names of the provinces and arrange the bishops’ names in a different, some¬ 
what peculiar, way. 36 

All Syriac lists, which can be found in both West-Syrian and East-Syrian 
manuscripts, are in the “systematic” form and derive from the Greek recen¬ 
sion of Theodoras Anagnostes (the list of 212 names, originally included in 
Socrates Scholasticus’s Historia Ecclesiastica ). 37 Besides anonymous collec¬ 
tions of ecclesiastical law, the lists are included in the Chronicle of the 
12 th -c. Syrian Orthodox patriarch Michael the Great and the Nomocanon of 
‘Abdiso‘ bar Brika, the Metropolitan of Nisibis (Church of the East) (13th— 
14th cc.). According to Vladimir Beneshevich, the version of the list in the 
manuscript IOM, RAS Syr. 34 corresponds to the West-Syrian recension 
used by Michael the Great in his Chronicle (VII:2). 38 This perfectly supports 
our assumption regarding the West-Syrian origin of the St. Petersburg manu¬ 
script. Beneshevich also states that the original Greek version of the Syriac 
list must have been composed after 371 under a certain influence from the 

32 Braun 1898,24. 

33 Voobus 1982-2, IX. 

34 Voobus 1960,115-118. 

35 Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz 1898. 

36 Beneshevich 1908, 282-283; Lebedev 1916, 2-3; Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz 1898, 
71-75, 144-181. 

37 Kaufhold 1993, 8. 

38 Beneshevich 1917-1925, 121-122; Chabot 1910, vol. IV, 124-127. 
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Coptic tradition. It also became the source for the Latin translations. 39 
Another curious observation by Beneshevich about the Greek text of the list 
in IOM, RAS Syr. 34 is that it represents a transcription of the Syriac forms 
of the names of provinces and bishops rather than being the authentic Greek 
forms. 40 However, Hubert Kaufhold demonstrates that this is not particularly 
correct and the scribe must have had the original list of bishops before his 
eyes. The fact that the Greek names of the provinces are in the nominative 
rather than the genitive is not decisive here, as some Greek and Syriac forms 
in this recension (which can be fully evaluated on the grounds of Mardin 
Orth. 309) are clearly different (e.g. EAEEHE — .cmoK'). 41 

Beneshevich wrote his work in the first decades of the 20th c. when no 
other manuscripts containing bilingual lists of bishops were known. Thus the 
St. Petersburg leaf was considered unique. However, due to new acquisitions 
made by the Vatican Library and Arthur Voobus’s exploration of Middle 
Eastern manuscript collections, some other bilingual Greek-Syriac lists have 
become known, among them the 8th-c. codex Mardin Orth. 309 and Vat. 
sir. 495, a 20th-c. manuscript “copied from an ancient codex”. 42 The Mardin 
manuscript attracted a lot of attention, particularly, from Hubert Kaufhold 
who published the lists of bishops of the early Greek councils and synods on 
its basis. 43 

Alongside the above-mentioned 20 canons and the list of bishops, the Ni- 
caean documents in both West-Syrian and East-Syrian manuscripts, mostly 
of legislative contents, include the Nicaean Creed, the letter of Constantine 
of AD 325 calling on the bishops who assembled in Ancyra to move to the 
new venue in Nicaea, the Sacra, i.e. the decree of Constantine against the 
Arians; 44 the letter of the bishops to the Church of Alexandria, and an intro¬ 
duction to the canons. 45 This last work has not yet been fully identified. Ac¬ 
cording to Vladimir Beneshevich, it may be a combination of two different 
texts: the afterword to the Nicaean Creed included in Gelasius’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica (11:27), also known in Latin, Coptic and Armenian translations, 

39 Ibid., 130. 

40 Ibid., 121. 

41 Kaufhold 1993,4-5. 

42 Voobus 1972, 96; Voobus 1970, 443^47; Lantschoot 1965, 26-27; see also 
Kaufhold 1993. 

43 Kaufhold 1993, 57-83. 

44 The original text has been preserved in Socrates’s Hist Eccles. 1:9.30-31 and Gelasius 
of Cyzicus’s Hist. Eccles. 11:36; Syriac text published in Cowper 1857, 2-3; Schulthess 
1908,1; Voobus 1982-1,123. 

45 First published by Paulin Martin in Pitra, 1883, 224-227; then in Schulthess 1908, 
158-159. 



and the council’s resolution on the celebration of Easter. 46 This text in Syriac 
translation was thought to be present in full in the manuscript Paris syr. 62 
only. However, it can be also identified in the two Mardin manuscripts dis¬ 
covered by Arthur Voobus, Mardin Orth. 309 and Mardin Orth. 310, as well 
as the Birmingham manuscript Mingana Syr. 8 that was copied in 1911 from 
the fragmented Mardin Orth. 310. 


3. The place of IOM, RAS Syr. 34 

in the textual history of the Syriac canons 

of Nicaea I 

We are indebted to Friedrich Schulthess for the initial identification of dif¬ 
ferent Syriac translations and recensions of the canons of Nicaea I. Through 
a critical study of eight Syriac manuscripts, he uncovered the fact that the 
canons were translated twice. One translation (A) is attested by the London 
codex BL Add. 14528 of the 6th c. The first of its two independent parts that 
were bound together is an archaic form of Synodicon of the councils from 
Nicaea to Chalcedon with the exception of the Council of Ephesus (ff. 1- 
151). This form of canonical collection is known as the “Corpus canonum ” 
and is thought to have been compiled in Antioch shortly before the Council 
of Constantinople (381). It included the canons of the Greek councils and 
synods of the 4th c. (Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodi- 
ceia and Constantinople itself) with later added canons of the Ecumenical 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 47 It represents the core and the initial 
part of subsequent Synodica, i.e. the corpora of ecclesiastical legislation, 
both West-Syrian (e.g. Paris syr. 62, Damascus 8/11) and East Syrian 
(e.g. Alqos 169 and its copies). 48 

The colophon of Add. 14528 informs us that the entire collection of 
193 canons of various synods was translated from Greek into Syriac in Mab- 
bug in the year 500/501 (AD 812). 49 Schulthess described this translation as 
precise, and Voobus suggested that it was the later of the two. He states that 
translation A (hereafter, I use Schulthess’s letters indicating the published 
manuscripts as a designation of translations contained in them) was intended 
to correct and improve the existing rendering which permitted certain leeway 


46 Beneshevich 1917-1925, 130-131. 

47 Kaufhold 2012,216. 

48 See for example Voobus 1975-1, 85-139; Selb 1989; Selb 1981. 

49 Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2,1030-1033. 
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in the interpretation of Greek canon law. 50 The manuscript BL Add. 14528 is 
also interesting as it contains a very well preserved Syriac list of the bishops 
at Nicaea I which became the basis for a number of modem publications (see 
Table 1 for details). 

The beginning of the 6th c. was the time when Philoxenus, a strong advo¬ 
cate of Miaphysitism, was active in Mabbug, where he was a bishop from 
485 until his deposition in 519. In all probability, the translation of the can¬ 
ons made in Mabbug in 501 (as is claimed in the colophon of Add. 14528) 
was the result of a large-scale translation activity, which consisted primarily 
in the translation of the Old and New Testament, commissioned by Phi¬ 
loxenus and performed by his horepiskopus Polycarpus. Hubert Kaufhold 
adds an interesting detail: another Miaphysite leader, Severus, Patriarch of 
Antioch (512-518), mentions in his letters a collection of canons of the 
imperial councils which was available to him, although no Greek original 
for this existed at his time. 51 This may have been the translation produced in 
Mabbug just a decade before his patriarchate. 

In this case, why were the canons of the hostile Council of Chalcedon 
translated and included in all known West-Syrian manuscripts of purely leg¬ 
islative or mixed contents (e.g. BL Add. 14526, BL Add. 14529, BL Add. 
12155, Paris syr. 62, Damascus Part. 8/11 etc.)? The answer is probably that 
they cover and discuss disciplinary rather than doctrinal issues, so their in¬ 
clusion in the West-Syrian collections would not give rise to any further con¬ 
troversy. By contrast, the canon(s) of Ephesus seems to be a rarer text. Most 
West-Syrian manuscripts studied by Schulthess and Voobus include only 
one canon of Ephesus (namely, canon 7, dealing with the Nicaean Creed) of 
eight known in the Greek tradition (with the exception of Paris syr. 62 which 
includes two canons, 8 and 7). They are not included in the East-Syrian Syn- 
odicon Borg. sir. 82, although that codex is highly fragmented. The canons 
of Ephesus are quite different in content as, unlike those of other councils, 
they have a pronouncedly polemical character. 

The earliest evidence of another translation (B), which Schulthess charac¬ 
terises as “free”, is the manuscript BL Add. 14526 from the 7th c. It was 
probably written around or soon after 641. 52 Like the previous manuscript, 
the first part of this composite codex contains the Corpus canonum, includ¬ 
ing one canon of the Council of Ephesus. Despite the evidence for this trans¬ 
lation being more recent than the previous one, Voobus points out its archaic 

50 Voobus 1972,95. 

51 Kaufhold 2012,224. 

52 Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2,1033-1036. 
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character and suggests that this might be the first attempt at interpreting the 
canons. 53 

The further development of both translations of the Nicaean canons is 
most curious. Translation A emerges in East-Syrian manuscripts which con¬ 
tain the works of Maruta of Maiperqat (Borg. sir. 82, Vat. Syr. 501, Mingana 
Syr. 586, Mingana Syr. 47). This creates a certain difficulty, as the colo¬ 
phons in the manuscripts contradict each other. Was the Nicaean corpus 
translated by Maruta on the occasion of the Synod of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 
410 (as East-Syrian manuscripts claim) or were the canons of Nicaea trans¬ 
lated together with those constituting the Antiochian Corpus canonum 
around 501 in Mabbug? This question can only be answered on the basis of 
comparative stylistic analysis of translation A with the texts ascribed to Ma¬ 
ruta on the one hand and with the West-Syrian translations from the 6th c. on 
the other. 

Interestingly, other examples of translation A can be found in manu¬ 
scripts with mixed contents of undoubtedly West-Syrian origin: the po¬ 
lemic florilegium BL Add. 14529 (7th-8th cc.) which includes patristic 
texts against heretics such as Nestorius and Julian of Halicarnassus; 54 and a 
highly fragmented 8th-9th cc. codex in the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University that came from the collection of James Rendel Harris, which 
also contains apocryphal gospels and apocalypses. 55 The comparison of the 
different patterns of translation A show minor variants (with the exception 
of the general title of the canons) and testify to roughly the same recension 
of the text. 

Translation B, on the contrary, underwent some major alterations in the 
course of its textual history, probably due to the free character of the original 
translation, which was considered unsatisfactory at some point. The first re¬ 
cension (C-D) of this translation is attested by West-Syrian manuscripts with 
various contents, e.g. BL Add. 12155 (C) (8th c.), a very extensive polemic 
florilegium, 56 and Vat. sir. 127 (D), a collection of canons similar in struc¬ 
ture to the earlier manuscript BL Add. 14526. 57 In the course of the explora¬ 
tion of Syriac manuscripts in the Middle East, Arthur Voobus discovered in 
the library of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate in Damascus an important 
codex that was a compendium of the ecclesiastical law, the Synodicon, be- 


53 Voobus 1972,95. 

54 Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2, 917-921. 

55 Goshen-Gottstein 1979,75-76; Harris 1900,7-11. 

56 Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2, 921-955. 

57 Assemani 1756-1759, vol. Ill, 178-181. 
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longing to the West-Syrian tradition. 58 According to Voobus, the version of 
the Nicaean canons preserved in this manuscript conform s in general to the 
C-D recension, although it adds a number of variants not attested by any 
previously known manuscripts. 59 Voobus identified another example of the 
same recension in the manuscript Mardin Orth. 320. 60 

Another recension (E), the result of further revision of the C-D text, was 
identified by Schulthess in the 9th-c. manuscript Paris syr. 62, a West- 
Syrian collection of apocryphal, patristic and canonical texts. An interest¬ 
ing feature is that this compendium of undoubtedly West-Syrian origin 
contains the previously mentioned 73 pseudo-Nicaean canons associated 
with Maruta of Maiperqat. Apart from the 20 authentic canons ofNicaea I, 
the manuscript includes the introduction to the canons which also can be 
found in all other manuscripts attesting to this recension. 61 Arthur Voobus 
and, later, Hubert Kaufhold identified the same revision of the text in two 
8th-c. Synodica from the Za‘faran Monastery, namely, Mardin Orth. 309 
and Mardin Orth. 310. With regard to the latter, Voobus mentions a num¬ 
ber of variants which “throw more light” on the history of this recension. 62 
The copy of Mardin Orth. 310 is a manuscript of 1911 in the Mingana col¬ 
lection at the University of Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 8. Unlike Schul¬ 
thess, Kaufhold identifies this version as the second translation (or, rather 
an adaptation of the first translation) of the canons made by Jacob of 
Edessa at the end of the 7th c. 63 

Within the context of comparative textual study of the translations of the 
Nicaean canons and, in particular, the recension E just mentioned, the main 
perspective is the preparation of the critical edition of the 20 Nicaean canons 
and an introduction to the canons through study and collation of the manu¬ 
scripts Mardin Orth. 309, Mardin Orth. 310, IOM, RAS Syr. 34, Paris syr. 62 
and Mingana Syr. 8. There is still a possibility that at some point the manu¬ 
script, presumably from the 9th c., to which our leaf originally belonged to, 
will be found. 


58 Voobus 1975. 

59 Voobus 1972,96-97. 

60 Ibid., 97. 

61 ZOTENBERG 1874, 23. 

62 Voobus 1972, 96. 

63 Kaufhold 2012,244. 
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The table below shows the three Nicaean documents preserved in IOM, 
RAS Syr. 34 in the context of their textual history. For each document 
I provide a list of the most important manuscripts relevant for this study with 
their editions and selected bibliography. The table is based on the critical 
edition of the canons by Friedrich Schulthess to which I have added new 
material discovered in the second half of the 20th c., mainly by Arthur 
Voobus. The table covers selected sources only and in no way claims to be 
comprehensive. 


Documents 

Manuscripts (West-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Manuscripts (East-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Canons 

Translation A 

BL Add. 14528, after 501, 
ff. 25v-36r (VOOBUS 1972, 94; 
Schulthess 1908, V; Wright 
1870-1872, pt. 2, 1030-1033; 
Cowper 1857, III-IV; edition: 
Schulthess 1908,13-28) 

BL Add. 14529, 7th-8th cc„ 
ff. 40r-44v Schulthess 1908, 
VIII; Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2, 
917-921; edition: Schulthess 
1908, 13-28) 

Harvard Syr. 93 (Harris 85), 
8th-9th cc., ff. 60r-62v, canons 
1-2, 6-7, 18-20, fragm. 

(VOOBUS 1970, 452^154; 
Goshen-Gottstein 1979, 

75-76; Harris 1900,7-11) 

Translation A within the cor¬ 
pus of Maruta of Maiperqat 
Bagdad Chaldean Monastery 

509 (Alqos 169), 13th-14th cc. 
(Voobus 1982-1, VI-IX; Selb 
1981,64; Scher 1906, 55; 

Voste 1929,63; Haddad, Isaac 
1988, YX edition: VOOBUS 

1982-1,47-55) 

Borg. sir. 82, a copy of Alqos 

169, ff. 15-18, canons 15-20, 
imperfect (VOOBUS 1982-1, 
X-XIII; Scher 1909,268; 
Schulthess 1908, VII; Braun 
1898, 1-26; editions: VOOBUS 
1982-1,47-55; Schulthess 

1908, 24-28) 

Vat. sir. 501, 1927, ff. 4v-10v 
(Voobus 1982-1, VI-IX; 
Lantschoot 1965, 34-35; 
edition: VOOBUS 1982-1,47-55) 
Mingana Syr. 586, 1932, 
probably a copy of Alqos 169, 
ff. 2r-5v (VOOBUS 1982-1, XIII; 
Mingana 1933, col. 1109-1116; 
edition: VOOBUS 1982-1,47-55) 

Translation B 

BL Add. 14526, after 641, 
ff. 13v-16r (Voobus 1970, 

440-2; Schulthess 1908, 

V-VI; Wright 1870-1872, pt. 2, 
1033-1036; editions: Cowper 
1857, 20 (canons 6 and 7); 
Schulthess 1908,13-28). 
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Documents 

Manuscripts (West-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Manuscripts (East-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Canons 

Translation B — 

recension CD 

BL Add. 12155, 8th e„ ff. 207v- 
209r (VOOBUS 1970, 442-3; 
Schulthess 1908, VI; Wright 
1870-1872, pt. 2, 921-955; edi¬ 
tion: Schulthess 1908,13-28) 
Vat. sir. 127, ff. 29v-39r 
(Schulthess 1908, VI; 

Assemani 1756-1759, vol. Ill, 

178; edition: Schulthess 1908, 
13-28) 

Damascus Patr. 8/11, 1204, 
ff. 34r-37v (VOOBUS 1972, 96- 
97; VOOBUS 1970, 458^164; 
edition: VOOBUS 1975, 85-93) 
Mardin Orth. 320 (VOOBUS 

1972, 97; VOOBUS 1970, 471) 


Translation B — 

recension E 

Mardin Orth. 309, 8th c., 37r- 
41v (VOOBUS 1972, 96; VOOBUS 
1970, 443^147) 

Mardin Orth. 310, 8th c. 

(VOOBUS 1972, 96; VOOBUS 

1970, 447^152) 

IOM, RAS Syr. 34, 9th c„ f. lv, 
canons 1-5, fragm. 

(Beneshevich 1917-1925, 111- 
134) 

Paris syr. 62, 9th c., ff. 124r- 
128v (VOOBUS 1970, 456—458; 
Schulthess 1908, VI-VII; 
ZOTENBERG 1874, 22-29; edi¬ 
tions: Schulthess 1908, 13-28; 
Pitra, 1883, 227-233) 

Mingana Syr. 8, 1911, a copy of 
Mardin Orth. 310, ff. llv-17r 
(Mingana 1933,25-37) 
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Documents 

Manuscripts (West-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Manuscripts (East-Syrian), 
selected bibliography 
and editions 

Canons 

Translation B, 
unknown recension 

Borg. sir. 148, 1576 (Scher 
1909,280) 

Vat. sir. 495, before 1926 
(Lantschoot 1965,26-27) 


Introduc¬ 
tion to the 

canons 

IOM, RAS Syr. 34, f. lr, fragm. 
Paris syr. 62, ff. 121v-124r 
(editions: Schulthess 1908, 
158-159; Pitra 1883, 224-227) 

Mardin Orth. 309(?) 

Mardin Orth. 310(?) 

Mingana Syr. 8, f. llr-llv 


List 

of bishops 

BL Add. 14528, ff. 18r-25r, 

220 names (editions: 

Schulthess 1908,4-13; 

Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz 
1898, 96-117; Pitra 1883, 
234-237; Cowper 1857, 6-18) 
IOM, RAS Syr. 34, f. lr, Greek 
and Syriac, 42 names (edition: 
Beneshevich 1917-1925, 
116-118; Honigmann 1937, 
336-337) 

Mardin Orth. 309, ff. 30r-33r, 
Greek and Syriac (edition: 
Kaufhold 1993, 57-67) 

Mardin Orth. 310, f. lr-lv, 
fragm. 

Mingana Syr. 8, f. 1 lr, fragm. 
Vat. sir. 495, Greek and Syriac 

Bagdad Chaldean Monastery 

509 (Alqos 169)(?) 

Borg. sir. 82, ff. 18-20, 64-65, 
imperfect (editions: VOOBUS 
1982-1, 117-122; SCHULTHESS 
1908,4-13; Braun 1898, 29-34) 
Vat. sir. 501, ff. 10v-12v (edi¬ 
tions: VOOBUS 1982-1, 117-122) 
Mingana Syr. 586, ff. 5v-6v 
(editions: VOOBUS 1982-1, 
117-122) 

Mingana Syr. 47, 1907 (VOOBUS 
1982-1, XIV; Mingana 1933, 
col. 121-133; VOOBUS 1982-1: 
117-122) 


Publication 

Below is a diplomatic edition of the first five canons of the First Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council of Nicaea in Syriac translation based on the manuscript IOM, 
RAS Syr. 34. The text was previously published in my article of 2009. How¬ 
ever, as the Syriac text was corrupted due to technical issues, it is repub¬ 
lished here in full. 
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In the footnote apparatus the variants are from the manuscript Paris syr. 
62 (E), which was chosen on the grounds of the availability of the text. Other 
manuscripts bearing witness to the same recension (Mardin Orth. 309, 
Mardin Orth. 310, Mingana Syr. 8) will be collated in the course of prepara¬ 
tion of a critical edition of the recension E of the full text of 20 Nicaean can¬ 
ons. In this case, the apparatus serves purely as an illustration for the textual 
history of the canons. In the comments some variants from BL Add. 14528 
(A) and BL Add. 14526 (B) are included as an illustration. 


Sigla used in the edition and translation: 

() : gaps in the text restored from Paris syr. 62; in the translation, restored 
text; 

[] : abbreviated or partially corrupted words restored; in the translation, 
translator’s stylistic additions; 

dottedjine : corrupted text (spoiled, erased); 

text in bold : rubrics in the manuscript (headings and canon numbers written 
in red); 

+ : in the apparatus, added word(s); 

< : in the apparatus, skipped words. 


rCiAru- r£icua 
re'Skai (odciiucuds) 
r(rCajcuA) 
•«^ocn\ .^cucn are* (^.omai) 

r«'5ftOS>r<'^J5 (rdmt naa nre' ^ rc') 
(rCiVDVD orsT ■ 

sjl «tC ^ rC cpotAn -1 (re'ocrp reicn) 
^rCa rCim . nm 0 . (cn\ am 'pAw xs.) 

_(.■CpotAm ,ma)sx,r^) 
vyrCss ,-Am jurC (^a) 

•:-ooo ii\n\ (^m) 

^ re'amj rClUirC' 

r^iv-cu»\ ^ojot 

• K'viorC' .^octA «^cucn v anIB < Mj 
^omL.Sa) ore' rCLvDVD ^ v iT'rg* (om)^re' rCl^m 


f. lv, col. 1 
1 


5 


10 


15 


64 < E, f. 124r 

65 vyrt'l E, f. 124v 

66 E, f. 124v 

67 Ac\sm E, f. 124v 
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KjrcjjlwK' cuuiJiUBK' 

A-in'?] vyr^j «^cum\ ^»cue-:\ 

r^ncvjj )s\ QooSi\n-i r£i(Mn am 
rt'Ji\aai» y=m v <\ .K* A^s> ^.iJrvs 

'r\\, A.-s\ »._oc7J»ii- }oi- 

ok' . ,nnr^ arC rg'^rvr^i N^m:' AA^S] 
■■rtViii-i ^i-icni^nw?) 3n»r^yjK* :v^ 
rii^.K' rcj_l^\:i^_ ricuo i=A ~,ocn 
rCi-m rCj-SO-u ri'tjoa ^33 ^tiuK's 
r^'-iUJ . K'JftCUS’t.ml cviviAvK' 
rC'JnjjjlA a-.AuAvAxK' K'icv^.x 

,C73S m33i~a .^CUK' QjJftjK' K'Viiwoi 
rg , A\o°'nmi°]r^\ ^OJr?' oMdcisbi.! 
Ar\-«Vij5r\r<' m\ )n .rc' i.y. ] f'rt' 

.rc'oOTJ rci^CT] vyr^J -pX?) rt\ Aiian 
cichA reA=]A\a) r^'-i' \i_^ .arS' 
•t-rC'W^D rdyaCvar^STS^ ji&3 r 3s_*arC'a 
r^^milr. rc'V-i muAurC' ii k' VA 

.-i. ^ ,C75o5[\jr^ K'ami rdj k' v?]^A 
rc^VD TaAJftAu la r<Aa ArL.rC'Avrui 
^ y»p^ .K'^.vA^K'a (rg^vi 0 !-]) jL°j 
rt'i'r°il -pxn K'crAy^w r^'-n A^t.oVue^] 
mrw^ V'n k'm AN^T i «.Vr' 
am AN^-I' .ri’^cmo rS'AAor£ ^ij5a^3) 
,-.3 om .coo-uin ^ r<im vyr^M 

vA_ ym vyrc'tU ,_Am y=o i=A:\ 

_t<'5^i_r<'3m ®ojcus>jl rd^QnXa Ja 
Vn^l 7 rdccL]aiuj-o om ,x>vxa> 


78 

xeipot[oniaT 

ANAT[KHf° 


K1NAYNOZ 81 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


68 < ^.iiu psinjcuj^ E, f. 124v 

69 ^<V-uA E, f. 124v 

70 rdilrdlJi^OT E, f. 124V 
73 n'nwr*' E, f. 124y 

72 oocn E, f. 124v 

73 e m E, f. 124v 

74 cA E, f. 124v 

E, f. 124v 

76 E, f. 125r 

77 acuau^ E, f. 125r 

78 3, E, f. 124v 

79 -/sipoiovui 

80 avayicn 

81 idvSuvoc; 



col. 2 
1 


• re'VAAn r^saOjjJrv CpoSiln A^po 
AxAcore' re'iv.Hosii- ANpw 
[re^aojalcpiareA reA:\ .K'iui cpawcuio Jftl^o 
• Tir<\ reA°>r^o ri’r'mr\ reAa re'rirrA r<Ao 
re'OCTll Cpoi«\r>-ti ^CUC73 ^73 vyV 

r^Are' .ctA re'amJft re'Auasii.j . .\^A t. 
. re'lftliJ ore' ^re'Jrtjj ore' re'Jr\i^- ore' rdsare' ^ pc' 
^r?n ^cuctd ^a»\-> relao^Ha 
[rs^o]iV ■re'^coi-icn-^i m\j\ ^73 yov~ 
[riao]i [co_.] .are's re'A\OA*isnv*> A^pa r^osre's 

.5n J re' , v.5nj ii:u re^aoncmare' 
rc'i-siaoaa re^aonroiare' «^omla 
Vyre's re'scn riaxn^ yVre* .yiiC»A\Au 
r 6 iroviiai 1 re*nnre* A\p> ore* yam 
•la • r^jjsore's re'innnuii A\p) ore' 
. re'^iiL^re' re'5rA5r\ yJUaJKsa Vi cpasa 

^Ocnaii- yi\_ v imyiU .^cucno 
v rin\ ' ^»V»C7D .re'^VTLa^Vi 1*-> T.O 

yAcnS yS re'iiojt. ^.re^soA^Sia 
■ re'vw A r-i ,^3C71oAu .yOCTDA 

A^pa J 5 ri*si«s [r^*><vuA\] 94 . oo\,AoSoiAgSaA 

•:• re'looaloojE. ^sj ylaAvzn ^cvicn 
. re'AsoaAvcuc. p*> ylajftaas «^cucn A^pa 

■ riiiaoro re'w A-^-i ^ r^aonoiiW p 73 


-V 


MHTPOnO 

AITH^ U 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


o.Mmcm. E, f. 125r 

r c'o.nfn o. rcA E, f. 125f 

te’Vsa^ are rew ore E, f. 125r 

< rdojirej [rsioa]iji\ E, f. 125r 
re^nrwiO're'i E, f. 125t 
'eoLnrw.ore E, f. 125r 

< ^aok E, f. 125r 
or^'or 1 -" E, f. 125r 
AaVa E, f. 125r 
oroialo E, f. 125r 
«^o\,o-uo E, f. 125r 
rdooJaare' E, f. 125r 
■miN^Ao^oiXosA E, f. 125r 

< reouo E, f. 125r 
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,a>O^Aa=>^ «^r?' 

1 r cAvi-A^-i i ^^cucn ^rfa 
(rgtliurg') ^*n ( _il_.r<' 1 ,rdlc\AD_vyr<' nfes-CCM 
■ «^c\\-inSm r^\ r^lKyjrg' .Qj^JtUE.K' 

rtfajlm ^-.3 .-msA\3i\ 30 

rg'JftOUlA OK 1 pa») rdljVyj OK' r^T«M 
riitaii jmi] . [r^cujjcru^r^^ i^lm vyrt'j 

rs'inch- rg'scns Ai-scn r^i-wre* .r<'Jr\^.n 
4rv.li>j!\r^ chi Jrv.rg' t-cw. .pc» V rt'rt'an 

k'Iujc^ ,_ia=h 101 i^ti\aocn 35 

^ocn\-N r6iii<' .cpccucujo y>-\ W 
OrrA-\ rc'l* h nCY 1 °| 

^-rc' V V -i V ^ 7 Khars',-Acn vyst^'*^Wl\r<Su^iA ZHTHMATAl^ 

lv»r^L»:\al\l\s>a Li^l\ J ^jAcn r^ntno 40 

110 „ „ 109 . . ^ 

. rCAonC»i°.rC=i mo cui^j Qi_x.d\rC 

_ -^ootu.VjK'^ ^aiiiiuj ^acni^ l\c\l jrur ^r .\-s 


96 ^nii.v E, f. 125r 

97 rs^iarg' E, f. 125r 

98 ^=r.cu. E, f. 125r 
r^aonrwiOtrg'a E, f. 125r 

100 < l^tn E, f. 125v 

101 rc^^K' E, f. 125v 

102 CBCOCUCUB E, f. 125v 

103 pE, f. 125v 

104 E, f. 125v 

105 < v0m E E, f. 125v 

106 P=i*4> E, f. 125v 

107 W, E, f. 125v 

108 pf^, IOM, RAS 34, f. lv, a scribal error. 

109 q-i\, 3 (lit. they struck upon) IOM, RAS 34, f. lv and E, f. 125v, a scribal error corrected 
inPiTRA 1883, 229. 

. rg'csncm °ngf=a E, f. 125v 

111 W£jua IOM, RAS 34, f. lv, a scribal error. 

112 Here the text in IOM, RAS 34 is interrupted. The final part of canon 5 from E, 

f. 125v: ❖^OCniVs. <-><\\ r<'^f\C\JUr< / r ^nfWQy ^ .-r^Ul&V&V r g'o.nCY). Oy rgA C 7 A ClK' K'CVAs^Aa r^*>:U_ rd°t^\OJC^73 

r?r<\\ &no^_\a r^zx^-aHV^ rdi^.K' .^vnWn r^Tso^ -p\n . ^»acm cdotcuoxd ^aIctd 

.K'&ltix.&x:! rdirj\ 5t\cA ^»n >cd • rt'crAr^ *rj\ja^u r c'.-n r^irncua 

113 pT|Xp07toAixr|<;. 

114 ^rjrripa, pi. £r|xr|paxa. 
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Translation 

Twenty Ecclesiastical Canons 
of the Great (Council) of Nicaea 115 

First {canon). On those who {castrated) 

themselves, or made themselves eunuchs 116 

(If a man with a disease) (was operated on) by doctors or castrated (by 
barbarians), (then let him be) in the clergy. If a man (while in [good] health) 
castrated himself and if (he is in the clergy), he ought to be removed, (and 
from) now on no such men ought to be accepted into the clergy. Thus it is 
clear that this first [canon] is concerned with those who plan the deed and 
dare to castrate themselves. If, however, people happen to be made eunuchs 

115 Defective portions of text in IOM, RAS Syr. 34 were translated on the basis of Paris 
syr. 62 (E). 

116 Reflections on the nature of this canon are complex due to the multiple meanings of the 
word eicrepvo) (I. to cut out/off; II. to castrate) (Liddell, Scott 1901, 444) and its Syriac equiva¬ 
lent * (to cut off, mutilate, castrate) (Payne Smith 1879, vol. 2, col. 3192; Payne Smith 
1902, 452).Traditionally, the act dealt with in the canon is understood as self-castration — this is 
how it was understood by the 12th-c. commentators John Zonaras, Alexis Aristenos and Theo¬ 
dor Balsamon (Pravila 1877, 3-5). Similar rules can be found in various canon law documents, 
Greek and Syriac, such as, for instance, the “Apostolic canons” 21-24 (Joannou 1962, 17-18) 
and the rule 55 for priests and bny qym ’ of Rabbula of Edessa (Voobus 1960, 49). This testifies 
to the fact that such a practice did exist in the Early Church and afterwards. Probably the best 
known example is the case of Origen described by Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. VI, 8). Another 
widely known event narrated by Athanasius and cited by Theodoret and Socrates which, ac¬ 
cording to Beveridge and Hefele, resulted in the issue of this particular canon, was the act of 
self-castration of an Antiochene cleric named Leontius, who was removed from office by the 
bishop after his deed was uncovered (Hefele, Leclerque 1907, 529-532). Archbishop Peter 
L’Huillier, however, doubts that such an insignificant person could influence wide-scale 
church legislation. Moreover, it is appropriate to mention that in 344 Leontius was made 
Bishop of Antioch with the support of Emperor Constantine himself (L’Huillier 1996, 32). 

Although the title of the canon in the recent edition of Giuseppe Alberigo et al. runs “nepi 
xcov euvoi)xi(6vxo)v eanxouq Kai 7tspi xcov nap’aXkcov xouxo 7tao%6vxcov” (On those who 
made themselves eunuchs or who suffered this from others) (Alberigo 2006, 20), which 
leaves no doubts about the contents, it is not particularly clear, when the titles were added to 
the Nicaean canons and what is the base of the published text. 

Another possible connotation arising from the first meaning of the verb EKxepvco / «ms is 
mutilation in the form of cutting off ears. Here we can recall the episode of mutilation of the 
deposed Jewish king Hyrcanus II described by Flavius Josephus and retold with variants by 
Julius Afficanus and George Syncellus. After Antigonus cut off his ears (ajxoxepvei auxou xa 
coxa), Hyrcanus could not be re-elevated to the high priesthood, as the law stipulated that only 
bodily sound persons could hold the office (Jewish Antiquities XIV:13, 10; Josephus 1962, 
640-643). However, this is hardly relevant in the case of the first Nicaean canon as there is no 
evidence of self-mutilation of this nature, but only of violent acts. 
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by barbarians or their masters, and are otherwise worthy, then this canon 
admits them to the clergy. 

Second canon. On those [converted] 

from paganism who are brought to ordination 

at the time of their baptism 11 

As it happened to many, either out of necessity or in a human haste, in con¬ 
tradiction of the ecclesiastical canon, that people, who recently came from the 
pagan life to the faith, being catechumens for a short time, immediately after¬ 
wards are brought to the spiritual font; and at the time of their baptism they are 
ordained bishop or priest — it is considered fair that from now on nothing of 
this kind [ever] should happen. Both the catechumen needs time, and [a per¬ 
son] after baptism [has to undergo] many trials. Because the apostolic writings 
clearly say: “Let him not be newly converted, 118 so that having exalted himself 
to [the point of] condemnation, he might not fall into (the snare) of the Adver¬ 
sary”. If, as the time passes, any sin of the soul is found concerning this person 
and he is accused by two or three witnesses, then he should be deposed from 
the clergy. He who dares to act against what has been approved by this Great 
Council, is in danger of [losing his position in] the clergy. 

117 This canon is based on 1 Tim. 3:6: “up vsocpnxov, iva up nxpa)0£L<; eiq lcpipa £|X7t£(jp 
tou Staflo/.ou” (Nestle-Aland 1993, 545) (Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil) (AKJV). It has not yet been mentioned by commenta¬ 
tors that the canon quotes the Biblical text precisely with one exception, where it probably 
attempts to elucidate a somewhat obscure formula “lcpipa... tou oiafio/.ou” (the condemna¬ 
tion of the devil) by adding another object: “Mp veoipwov, iva pp TueproGeiq eic; icpipa £p7tsop 
Kai TiayiSa tou SiaPoLou” (Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the con¬ 
demnation and the snare of the devil) (my underlining — N.S.) (Alberigo 2006, 21). 

Cf. the text in the Peshitta: mum l°uo rdi rdo (And not a 

newly converted so that he would not be exalted and fall into condemnation of Satan) (Ktb’ 
kdys’ 1979, 279). Both archetypic Syriac translations A and B generally follow the Peshitta 
with the exception of a few variants (underlined in the texts below), while the recension E, as 
well as IOM, RAS Syr. 34, tend to reflect the meaning of the Greek sentence rather than to 
follow the phraseology of the Peshitta. 

Translation A (f. 26v): .l*i ^1= rdj cn»Aa*\ rd\, tVacm rda (And 

not a newly converted so that having been exalted he would not fall into condemnation and 
the snare of Satan). 

Translation B (f. 14r): .rsLgjnWea lai ^1= rdj rd\, iVomi rd 

(Not a newly converted so that having been exalted he would not fall into condemnation and 
the snare of the Adversary) . 

The same subject is dealt with, directly or indirectly, in the “Apostolic” canon 80 
(Joannou 1962, 48); canons 3 and 12 of the Council of Laodicea, canon 10 of the Council of 
Sardica, etc. (Hefele, Leclerque 1907, 532-536; L’Huillier 1996, 33-34). 

118 Lit. newly planted, established. 
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Third canon. On women who dwell together [with clerics ] 119 

The Great Council absolutely rejects and forbids that a bishop, a priest or 
a deacon, or any other man in the clergy have a woman who dwells together 
[with him], unless she is [his] mother, or [his] father’s sister, or [his] sister, 
or [his] mother’s sister, [that is] only those persons who can demonstrate that 
they are beyond any suspicion. 

Fourth canon. On consecration of bishops 120 

A bishop ought to be consecrated by all bishops in the province. If this is 
difficult, either because of the need for haste or the length of the journey, let 

119 This canon is thought to reflect an ancient practice of spiritual matrimony which existed 

in the Early Church. It involved the cohabitation (but not physical relations) of clerics with 
women called cruveiaaKxoq (lit. co-entered; syn. dyoi7xr|Tf], £7tEfaaKToq, Lat. subintroducta) 
(Hefele, Leclerque 1907, 538-539; L’Huillier 1996, 34-36). Syriac pi. 

(lit. cohabitant) in the status emphaticus is used as an equivalent to ouvefaaKxoq (Payne 
Smith 1879, vol. 2, col. 2920-2921). However, another meaning of the Syriac word refers to 
concubines, probably due to the multiple known cases of concubinage of priests and bishops 
with cohabitants (Payne Smith 1902, 417). 

The earliest mention of this practice can be found in the polemics of Malchion and others 
with Paul of Samosata (3rdc.) described by Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. 7:30), further evidence 
comes from the 4th-6th-cc. authors, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom 
(in his homily “Contra eos qui subintroductas habent”), Epiphanius (Panarion haer. 78:11), in 
the Novels of Emperor Justinian {Nov. 6, 6; 123, 49), etc. (Sophocles 1957, vol. 2, 1043; 
Ibid., vol. 1, 494; Lampe 1961, 1317-1318). 

120 In the course of the 4th c. the formation of the administrative structure and territorial division 
of the Church was underway, as reflected in the documents of the Ecumenical Councils as well as 
regional synods. At this time, ecclesiastical eparchies in many cases were the same civil territorial 
units as provinces, thus the word £jiap%ia (Syriac rd^Wom) here should be understood as province, 
as is reflected in the translation. Metropolitan (pqxpojioJ-ixqq) here is the bishop of the main city in 
the province, or metropolis (some recensions of the Greek text of the canons call him pqxp07to- 
kixr|<;-£jifcnco7toq, metropolitan-bishop). This church official was responsible for ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters across the whole province (Hefele, Leclerque 1907,539-547; L’Huillier 1996,37-38). 

The verb KaOfaxqpt, (lit. “set up”; here: “consecrate [a bishop]”), Syriac can be 

found in Acts 7:10, and subsequently, in the writings of Clement of Rome and other Early 
Christian writers and is applied to the whole of the procedure of elevation to bishop’s cathe¬ 
dra, including the elections and the act of consecration (Sophocles 1957, vol. 2, 613). 

The term xetpoxovia, Syriac “chirotony, ordination” (from xEipoxoveo), lit. 

“stretch one’s hand”, also “vote”) has a double meaning in Christian texts. Along with the 
general meaning, it has a narrower sense — to consecrate through laying hands upon some¬ 
one’s head (Lampe 1961,1523; L’Huillier 1996, 37). 

According to Hefele, this canon might have been caused by the case of Meletius of Lyco- 
polis who ordained bishops without the approval of the Metropolitan of Alexandria, which 
lead to the Meletian schism that was dealt with at the Council of Nicaea. Similar canons exist 
in other collections, e.g. the “Apostolic” canon 1, canon 20 of the synod of Arles, canons of 
the synods of Laodicea, Antioch etc. and the Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (Hefele, 
Leclerque 1907, 543, 546-547). 
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three [bishops] gather together by all means, and those who are far away, 
make their choice and approve in writing. Then let them perform con¬ 
secration. Let the confirmation of what has been done be entrusted to the 
metropolitan of each province. 

Fifth [canon]. On those banned 

from communion 121 

Concerning those banned from communion by bishops of each province, 
whether they are in the clergy, or in the laity, let them follow the opinion in 
accordance with the canon that those excommunicated by (some), should not 
be accepted by others. Let it be investigated whether it was because of a 
quarrel, 122 or any disagreement, or a trouble that this bishop expelled them 
from the church community. Thus in order that a proper investigation might 
be undertaken it is seen fair that a synod of the whole eparchy should gather 
twice a year. So that all bishops of the province having gathered together 
would investigate these questions, or matters. Thus those who are openly and 
unanimously considered to envy the bishop, let them all generally be pro¬ 
claimed 123 (excommunicated until the community or the bishop might con¬ 
sider [it appropriate] to make a benevolent decision about them. Let these 
synods take place, one during the forty [days of] lent, in order that when all 
disagreements and quarrels come to an end, a pure offering might be made to 
God; the second in the autumn 124 ). 


Abbreviations 

AKJV: Authorized (King James) Version, an English translation of the Bible, 1604—1611 

ARAS: Archives of the Russian Academy of Sciences 

CSCO: Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 

ETSE: Estonian Theological Society in Exile 

Hist. Eccles .: Historia Ecclesiastica 

NLR: National Library of Russia 


121 Here, just as in canon 4, the term eitapxia (Syriac should be interpreted as lay 

province. The ban on accepting those excommunicated by a bishop can also be found in the 
“Apostolic canons” 12,13 and 32 (Joannou 1962,13-14, 22). 

122 According to Robert Payne Smith, the direct Greek equivalent of the term ndisi 

is 6Lvyo\|/t)xta (lit. faint-heartedness, cowardice) (Payne Smith 1879, vol. 1, col. 1145; 
Lampe 1961, 948). However, in the original text of the canon we find another term, 
|iiKpov|/ir/_ia, which has a wider spectrum of meanings, one of them being “dissension, quar¬ 
rel” (Lampe 1961, 871). As follows from the context, this latter meaning is preferable. 

123 Lit. found. 

124 Lit. the two autumn months (corresponding to October and November). 
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IPL: Imperial Public Library 

PPV: Pis’mennye pamiatniki Vostoka [Written Monuments of the Orient, Russian version] 
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Peter Zieme 

An Old Uighur Fictional Letter Supposedly 
Written by Prince Gautama from a Fragment 
in the Serindia Collection at the IOM, RAS 


Abstract'. In this paper the Old Uighur fragment SI 4bKr 11 (SI 4028) of the Serindia 
Collection at the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, the Russian Academy of Sciences is 
edited together with notes. Its content are rather peculiar and shed some light on the 
attitude of Uighur monks towards their Buddhism. 

Key words : Old Uighur, Buddhist culture, fiction, rare words 


The recto side of fragment SI 4bKr 11 (SI 4028) of the Serindia Collec¬ 
tion at the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts (IOM) of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences is part of a copy of the # W . 3§ifr S M . Pusa yingluo benye 
jing (“Gem-Necklace Scripture of Bodhisattvas”) attributed to Zhu Fonian. 1 

The verso side is a remarkable testimony to the activities of Old Uighur 
Buddhist monks. From left to right the leaf can be divided into four sections. 
A is the concluding passage of an Old Uighur Buddhist text, B is a colophon, 
C is a part of a loan contract, and D is the transcription of a Chinese phrase 
in Uighur script. Before coming to A, which is the main subject of this pa¬ 
per, I shall discuss the other sections briefly. 

Section B (colophon) 

Section B was introduced by D. Matsui. 2 The text of this colophon can be 
read as follows. 

(10) kwyskw yyl Ttync ’y pyr ynkyq’ pw t’vq’c kwyn t’ mn 

(10) kuskii yil altinc ay bir yarpka bo tavgac kon-ta m(a)n 

(11) <t> t’qycwq twtwnk qy ’yrykyp ’wlwrwp ’yky k’zyk ky ’ 

(11) <t> takicok tutur) k(i)y-a irikip olurup iki kazig-k(i)y-a 


© Peter Zieme, Free University, Berlin and Toyo Bunko, Tokyo 

1 T. 1485, vol. 24, pp. 1014bl2-29. 

2 Further notes in Matsui 2004, 58,61, 66. 
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(12) py[ ]dym cyn ’wl ’zwk ym ’rm’z ’wl typ pytydym cyn t’kynwr mn 

(12) bitidim cm ol aztig yma armaz ol tep bitidim cm taginiir m(a)n 

“In the year of mouse, in the sixth month, on the first day. On this Chinese 
scroll I, Takicok(?) 3 Tutur] K(i)ya, sitting about lazily, 4 only wrote a couple 
of lines. It is true; it is not wrong. It is true, I affirm.” 

Section C (loan contract) 

(13) qwyn yyl ’wycwnc ’ ’y vyty ykrmy k’ m’nk’ 

(13) koyn yil iicunc ay yeti ygrmika mat) a 

(14) smpwdw twtwnk q’ ’ syq q’ kwymws krk’k 

(14) s(a)mbodu tutuq-ka asig-ka kiimtis kargak 

“Sheep year, third month, on the seventeenth. I, S(a)mbodu Tutuq, was in 
need of silver on interest.” 

Section D 

D is a separate section (lines 15 to 19). This passage edited by M. Sho- 
gaito 5 contains the Chinese phrase ITII'llHi'rfr followed 
by a transcription in Uigur script and an Old Uighur translation. 

The first attempt at translating the Chinese phrase — tegma tort ttirlug 
toziig ugusig kitdrtdci t 6 (11. 15-16) — was determined to be wrong, without 
a mark of deletion. In his new attempt the writer started with a transcription 
of the Chinese sounds into Uighur script, after which he translated the 
phrase. Here I present the text in the following table. 7 

3 t’qycwq or t’mycwq. I follow Matsui’s reading although it is not definitive. 

4 Translated as kokoro-o itame USr-liib “in sorrow” (Matsui 2004, 53, 66). The verb 
irik- ( erik-1 , ED, 226a) has the meaning “to be disgusted, bored”. M. Erdal (OTWF, 366) 
reminds of Mahmud al-Kasgarfs ir- “to be lonely”, but Clauson combines ir- and ink-. 
In Kirgiz (Judachin 1965, 461b) the verb irik- has two meanings “to be bored” and “to be 
lazy”. I think that the latter meaning fits the phrase above, expressing the self-deprecating 
attitude of scribes: “sitting about lazily I only wrote a couple of lines”, or in a more natural 
rendering as Nicholas Sims-Williams suggested to me: “owing to my laziness I only wrote a 
couple of lines”. The expression “two lines” is probably not meant literally: it should rather 
be interpreted as “a couple of lines”. 

5 Shogaito 1997,28-29. Mentioned in Matsui 2010, 700. 

6 Emended to ta[rkartaci\. 

7 For details see Shogaito 1997, 28-29. In lines 3 and 10 the characters were not tran¬ 
scribed. Line 12: The phrase beginning with topiida abizek “abhiseka on the head” definitely 
refers to the emperor or ruler ( wangdi ), cf. Rohrborn 2015, 5-6. 
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Chinese 

Pinyin 

Transcription 

OU translation 


character 


in Uighur script 


(1) 

m 

si 

sy 

tort 

(2) 

m 

zhong 

cwnk 

tiirliig 

(3) 

m 

zu 

— 

tozliig 

(4) 

ft 

xing 

s y 

ugusluglarnnj 

arasinta 

(5) 

m 

qing 

sy 

angi 

(6) 

it 

jing 

sy 

suzuki uza 

(7) 

tii 

zhu 

cw 

alkuta 

(8) 

m 

sheng 

synk 

utmis yegadmis 

(9) 


chali 

c’ rly 

ksatrik 

(10) 


wang 

— 


(11) 


di 

ty 


(12) 




tbpiidd abizek 


The ksatriya is the name of the second in the system of the four castes in 
India, but in the phrase above it is placed first. This deviates from the tradi¬ 
tional sequence of the four castes, i.e. brahmana (priests), ksatriya (mili¬ 
tary), vaisya (farmers, traders), sudra (serfs), but agrees with a passage in the 
Old Uighur Insadi-sutra : kistirik braman uz tangci bo tort ugusluglar “those 
who belong to the four castes, i.e. ksatriya, brahmana, artisans, farmers”. 8 
While the artisans are chosen as representatives of the third caste, the farm¬ 
ers were regarded as the lowest caste. In at least four Chinese texts, too, the 
sequence begins with ksatriya : T. 374, T. 375, T. 397, T. 1763. 9 

Section A 

Finally, the first section (A) on the verso side of the fragment is the most 
interesting and most difficult. 

Transliteration and transcription 

(01) [ ] mn pww 10 pys ’ ’swn nwk ywl ’ycyn f k[ ] 

(01) [ ] m(a)n bo bes azun-nuq yol icin-ta-k[i ] 

8 BT III 119. 

9 T. 374, vol. 12, p. 372a2, T. 375, vol. 12, p. 611b24, T. 397, vol. 13, p. 359b8, T. 1763, 
vol. 37, p. 390b4. 

10 Peculiar spelling pww for bo “this”. 
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(02) q’ t’k +y+ y’nm’q’y mn q’c’n pwq’n qwdyn pwlm’qyn c’ q’pylp’q 

k[ ] 

(02) -ka-tagi yanmagay-m(a)n kacan burhan kutm bulmagin-ca kapilbak 

k’[ ] 

(03) t’qy tydymym q’nkym swdwt’n’ ylyk pl’k ’wytwnwr mn r'swd 
’wyk lp 11 

(03) -taki tidimim kaqim sudotana elig b(a)lak otunur-m(a)n arasud 
bg-l(ii)g 

(04) kwyk s’cyqmy 12 ’wykwm m’q’ m’y q’dwn q’ pl’k ’wydwnwr mn 
pwqwnwm t’qy mwrmw 

(04) kok sacimm ogum maha-may hatun-ka b(a)lak otunur-m(a)n bogu- 
num-taki murmu 

(05) -twmwmy kwykwyym ’ ’k’m q’ ’dwn q’ pwyrl’kym t’ky pwyrl’k swk 
kwkmyn ”mr’q 

(05) -tum{um}m kuguyim akam hatun-ka *burlakim-taki *biirlak 
suquk-(u)min amrak 

(06) q”dwnwm y’s t’ryq q’ p’l’k ’ydwr mn. ”lty ywz twym’n ’yck’k 
qyrqyyn 

(06) hatunum 13 yas-tarih-ka balak idur-m(a)n . alti ytiz ttiman incga kirkm 
(07) q’nym q’ cwt’m’nym ”s’n kwyl’yw ’ ’ytw ’ydwr mn ’lty yyl twynyn 
(07) hamm 14 -ka cutamanim asan-gulayii aytu idur-m(a)n alti yil tonin 
(08) twysq’c’r lyq ’ ’cyq ’mkk ’mk’nwr mn pwq’n qwdyn ’wycwn 
(08) dwysq’c’r-lig acig amgak amganiir-m(a)n bu(r)han kutm ticiin 
(09) pw s’kymwny ny mn ’ydswyn twtwk qy ’pytydym cyn ’wl 
(09) bo sakimuni-m m(a)n ’ydswyn tutuq k(i)y-a bitidim cm ol 

Translation 

I will not return into [...] of the ways of these five existences as 
long as I do not attain Buddhahood. 

I offer as a present my diadem on the headgear k' [ ] to my father, 
King Suddhodana. 

I offer as a present my rajavarta coloured blue hair to my mother, Queen 
Mahamaya. 

II The word ’wyk lp seems to be written in error for orj-Iiig. 

12 In s’cyqmy the dots cannot be explained. 

13 Written q’dtwn. 

14 As hamm is difficult in this position, it is perhaps better to assume that an /-hook was 
forgotten so that we should read kirkin-lanm. 
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I send as a present my mumurt on my knuckle to my aunt and my elder 
sister, the ladies, and my *biirlak bones in my *biirlak to (my) beloved wife 
Yasodhara. 

Asking about their health, I send my ciidamani to my 600 times 10,000 ten¬ 
der servant girls. 

I suffer the bitter pains of duskaracarya suffering through six years for 
Buddhahood. 

I, Idson Tutur) k(i)ya, wrote this Sakyamuni (text). This is true. 

General notes 

The “I” of this fictional letter can be none other than Prince Gautama him¬ 
self. The actual writer was an Old Uighur monk by name ydswyn Tutur). That 
name consists of two elements: ’ydswyn + tutur). The latter is the title dutong 
widely used in Buddhist Uighur clerical circles. The first part is cer¬ 
tainly also derived from Chinese, but only its second syllable can be identi¬ 
fied — coming from quart yji “fountain”, while the source of the first syllable 
’y, which can be read as i, ay, ni and other variants, remains unclear. 

What was the purpose of this fictional letter? There is no easy answer. 
I would like to think of it as a special act of devotion, but possibly it was 
nothing more than a writing exercise. 

Notes on some words 

(02) q’pylp’q may be read *kapdbak. This word can be regarded as the 
original form of kalpak denoting in Turkic languages “head-cover, hat”, 
etc. 15 The modem Turkish form reflects a reduction and metathesis from 
*kapilbak> *kalpbak>kalpak. A similar formation is kogiisbag in the Old 
Uighur Family archive. 16 

(03) tidim “crown” 17 is ultimately derived from Greek 5id5qpa “crown” 
and means here in all probability the uma on Buddha’s forehead. 

(03-04) ’’r’swd. If read arasud, this seems to be a previously unnoted 
spelling of razvart 18 < Skt. rajavarta “lapislazuli”, the colour of Buddha’s 
usmsa, here sac “hair”. Cf. razawrt dtjliig kok saci 19 . 

15 Cf. TMENNo. 1506; ED, 584b-585a; ESTJa 1997, 234-236. 

16 Umemura 1987,1. 29; ED, 714b ( kokiizmek “breastplate”). 

17 ED 456b: “the crown which a bride wears on her wedding night”, thus recorded in the 
Family archive, cp. Umemura 1987,1. 87. 

18 Kara 2001,106. 

19 Geng and Klimkeit 1988,11. 2000-2001 (“his rajavarta-bhie hair”, mark of Buddha). 
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(04) Mahamaya, 20 Prince Gautama’s mother. 

(04-05) mwrmwtwm. If one regards the last two letters wm as dittography 
one gets mwrmwt. The most similar word is mwrmwt in Mainz 724 verso 
51 = BT.XXIII.D093: artini-lig murmut meaning ratnamala WM “jewel 
necklace”. 

(05) kiigiiy “aunt”, this seems to be the first occurrence in an Old Uighur 
text. 21 The following word is aka which can also mean “aunt”. 22 Buddha’s 
maternal aunt and adoptive mother was MahapajapatT GotamI (Pali) / Ma- 
haprajapati GautamI (Sanskrit). In a famous story she made a special dress 
for the Buddha, but the Lord accepted it only after long discussions. This 
story is told at length in the Old Uighur Maitrisimit nom bitig , 23 

(05) pwyrl’kym t’ky pwyrl’k swk kwk myn. The first word *biirldk 
(pwyrlwk) denotes something like a head-cover, to be explained from 
*biiriiliig/biiruluk “something twisted” <burul- “to be twisted, folded” 24 ; swk 
kwk myn = siiijuk(u)min “my bones”. But the expression as a whole is en¬ 
igmatic: *biirldkim-taki *biirlak siiijuk(u)min “my *biirlak bones in my 
*biirldk”. 

(05-06) amrak hatun yas-tarih “beloved lady Yasodhara”, the wife of 
Prince Gautama. The name is written in a strange way: y’s t’ryq. In the 
Maitrisimit nom bitig the spelling is y’swd’r’. 25 

(06) alti ytiz tiiman “600x10,000”. In the Maitrisimit nom bitig we find 
alti tiiman kuncuy hatunlar 26 “60,000 princess ladies”. 

(06) icgak kirkin, taken as it is, would mean “demon girls”, but probably 
the scribe miswrote the first word, intending to put incga “tender”. The com¬ 
pound incga kirkin meaning “servant girls (of the harem)” is known from 
several texts. 

(07) As the paper is tom here, I cannot propose a definite reading, but it 
seems to be something like cw(n)f rksy. Although I am assuming cudamani 
here, I should point out that the letters can also be interpreted as *cudaraksa 
or *cudalaksa, if the /-hook was forgotten or not written. The latter would 
mean “the mark of cudd”, Skt. has cuda-laksana as the name of the “ton- 
sure”, 27 but that is not something that can be sent as a gift. Skt. cudamani is 

20 Cf. Geng and Klimkeit 1988,11. 1299, 2226 ( maxamaya qatun). 

21 Li 1996. 

22 ED, 100b “junior (paternal) aunt” and “elder sister”, later only “elder sister”. 

23 Geng and Klimkeit 1988, eh. IV. 

24 ED, 365b. 

25 Geng and Klimkeit 1988,11. 1330, 2456, 2484,2488; yazotara 1. 2474. 

26 Geng and Klimkeit 1988,1.2496. 

27 MW, 401a. 
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the precious stone in the usnisa. In Old Uighur it is known as the name of a 
jewel only from the story of Sadaprarudita andDharmodgata : 28 
amrj kantiniij tasinda yana tagirmilayu 

alp tap(i)sguluk cintamani cudamani biliijgn(a)mani brahmamanita ulati 
ardinilar ilza 

aralasturu etmis yetirdr kat tamhg 
adincig kdrkla yetirdr kat kaliklari isirgaliklari ol :: 29 
“Outside of his city around there were extremely beautiful castles and 
palaces with seven layers each with seven walls each alternatively 30 deco¬ 
rated with jewels like cintamani, cudamani, (sakrd)bhilagnamani, brahmd- 
mani that are difficult to find.” 

(07) tonin may be a variant of the postposition tdni. 3i 
(08) twysq’c’r <kt. duskaracarya “arduous practices”, the term for “as¬ 
ceticism”, especially that of Buddha when he left home and spent six years 
leading an ascetic life. 32 In this spelling in Uighur script we see another rare 
example of the letter q for a Sanskrit front k. 33 


Abbreviations 

BT III: Berliner Turfantexte III 

BT XXIII: Berliner Turfantexte XXIII 

DDB: Digital Dictionary of Buddhism 

ED: Etymological Dictionary 

ESTJa: Etimologicheskii slovar’ tiurkskikh iazykov 

GOT: Grammar of Old Turkic 

MW: M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
OTWF: Old Turkic Word Formation 
T.: Taisho Buddhist Canon 

TMEN: Turkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen 
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Olga Chunakova 

The Pahlavi Lapidary 


Abstract: The text “The Pahlavi Lapidary” is difficult for translation and interpretation 
because different properties are attributed to stones of the same colour and the same 
properties to stones of different colours. Correct translation of Pahl. sayisn as a concrete 
noun ‘a powder’ appears to explain the lapidary and to show that it is not only a question 
of stones of different colours, but of different coloured powders of these stones. Pahl. 
muhrag used not in its meaning of ‘a seal’, but in the meaning ‘a stone’ appears to 
suggest that this text may have been translated from a language in which there is one 
noun for these two meanings. 

Key words: Pahlavi, Pahlavi literature, Pahlavi lapidary 


The late compilation “The Pahlavi Rivayat” known to us from MS K35 
(A.D. 1572) 1 and a few later copies contains a short treatise usually referred 
to as “The Pahlavi Lapidary”. It was published by E.B.N. Dhabhar, 2 trans¬ 
lated by Jean de Menasce, 3 later it was again published and translated by 
A.V. Williams. 4 Menasce noted its illogical structure, the same gems being 
repeatedly mentioned, while their properties are described in more than one 
way; 5 Williams detected some “cyclical structure” in the list, as every other 
member of each group was mentioned accompanied by the noun sayisn. 6 
Following Menasce, Williams translated that Pahlavi noun as ‘gloss’. 7 

Before I offer another translation, I must remark that the noun muhr// 
muhrag translated by both publishers as ‘gem-stone’ has never had that 
meaning in either Pahlavi or Modem Persian. The noun muhr means ‘seal; 
seal-ring’, etc., while muhrag means ‘bead; piece (for playing backgammon. 


© Olga Mikhailovna Chunakova, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of 
Sciences 

1 Codices Avestici et Pahlavici 1934. 

2 Dhabhar 1913. 

3 Menasce 1942-5,180-186. 

4 Willliams 1990a, 229-232; Williams 1990b, 111-113. 

5 Menasce 1942-5,181 (after Williams 1990b, 266). 

6 Williams 1990b, 266. 

7 Williams 1990b, 111, 112. 
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etc.); vertebra; a kind of small shell resembling pearls’, etc. The Pahlavi 
word sayisn used six times in the text is a noun formed by the suffix -isn on 
the present verbal stem of the verb sudan ‘to rub, to powder’, etc. The suffix 
-isn makes a noun denote the process of an action ( darisn ‘preservation, 
maintenance’; garzisn ‘complaint’, etc.), but also the specific result, materi¬ 
alization, or object of an action ( darisn ‘possessions’; garzisn ‘supplication’, 
etc.). Modem Persian still has some nouns with the suffix -es (<Pahlavi -isn) 
reflecting both shades of meaning ( danes ‘science, knowledge; learning’; 
gardes ‘motion; wandering about’), while nouns having a more specific 
meaning (garzes ‘a cry against injustice’) are usually considered ‘obsolete’. 
As a rule, such nouns denote actions (sayes ‘friction; polish’). It is not unrea¬ 
sonable to conjecture that this last word could also have once had another, 
more specific meaning — ‘powder’ (cf. Modem Persian suda (past partici¬ 
ple) ‘powder’). Thus one phrase containing the noun sayisn would mean: 
“the black + stone ( muhrag ) whose powder is white is used as an antidote 
against any poison shaped like a seal ( muhragiha )” (p. 259, 11. 11-12); the 
following phrase, “the yellow + stone ( muhrag ) whose powder is white, who¬ 
ever owns it, will quickly get any assistance he wants, (both) from Gods and 
people” (p. 259,1.18-260,1.1). Further, it is explained how an owner profits 
from “the red + stone whose powder is white”, “the blue + stone whose powder 
is white”, “the light blue + stone whose powder is white”, and, once more, 
“the black + stone whose powder is white” which appears to be a remedy for 
all maladies: that recalls the properties ascribed to the black stone with white 
powder described at the very beginning. It might be that the second descrip¬ 
tion of the black stone was once part of some other treatise purely mechani¬ 
cally li nk ed with this text. Each phrase of the first text dealing with the prop¬ 
erties of gems that have a white (i.e. colourless) powder is followed by a de¬ 
scription of the properties possessed by varying numbers of + stones (muh¬ 
rag): after the black stone with the white powder come the healing and pro¬ 
tecting characteristics of yellow, red, blue, light blue and green stones; after 
the yellow stone with white powder, there again follow five stones, but with 
the black one described instead of yellow; after the red one with white pow¬ 
der, there again follow five stones; after the blue one with white powder 
four; the description of the light blue stone with white powder remains in¬ 
complete, as the first text was damaged. The first phrase of the second text, 
as it has been mentioned, describes the properties of the black stone with the 
white powder, but the following one containing the adjective ‘yellow’ starts 
with the attributive construction an T replacing the preceding noun, i.e. say¬ 
isn ‘powder’. Correspondingly, after the description of the properties of the 
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black stone with the white powder there follows one of another black stone, 
which produced yellow powder when ground. Later, the properties of black 
stones with red, blue, and green powders are described in more detail than in 
the first text. It would appear that initially the first text followed the same 
pattern and the passages dealing with the white powder of each stone (black, 
yellow, green, red, blue, and light blue) began with the same grammatical 
construction an f, indicating differing colours of powder produced by the 
same stone. Later, some copyist replaced the noun sayisn with muhrag, 
which distorted both the sense and the logic of the whole. 

In reality, all gems are nothing but particularly attractive minerals, their 
colour depending on their chemical composition. Colour was once the basic 
principle for their classification, but in itself, it cannot be considered a dis¬ 
tinctive feature, as a lot of gems have the same colour, albeit with different 
hues (e.g. spinel, hyacinth, garnet and other stones are red despite belonging 
to different mineral classes). On the other hand, the colour of the powder a 
gem leaves on a touchstone is unique and is used in mineralogy for the attri¬ 
bution purposes. 8 The coloured powder of various stones mixed with water, 9 
so-called ‘juice’, was long used as medicine. Perhaps that sort of water (Sog- 
dian ”ph) was mentioned in the treatise on stones published by E. Ben- 
veniste 10 . That text lists black, white, blue, greenish, red, black, yellow, san¬ 
dal-coloured, and white stones that when rubbed 11 produce correspondingly 
white, black, greenish, light blue, black, yellow, red, light blue and, again, 
light blue water. 

Thus the contents of the Pahlavi treatise uniting two unfinished texts was 
actually a description of the properties ascribed to stones having similar col¬ 
our but differing in chemical composition as indicated by the differing col¬ 
ours of their powders. That also explains why the final passage mentions 
seven colours of powder, the seventh being plain white, 12 the others black, 
yellow, red, blue, light blue, and green. Accordingly, the first sentence con¬ 
cerning the green colour of the + powder ( muhrag ) was actually the last ele¬ 
ment in a lost description of a white or green stone. That means that the Pah- 

8 Lemmlein 1963,299. 

9 Or with other ingredients, cf. Patkanov 1873, 19, 38, 40, etc.; Semenov 1912, 304, 
310, 314, etc. 

10 Benveniste 1940, 59-73. 

11 E. Benveniste identified the Sogdian verb ’nsy’y with Persian sayTdan ‘ffotter, aiguiser’, 
translating it, however, as ‘presser, exprimer’. 

12 A.V. Williams thought that the seventh colour was that of ‘the polished stone’, i.e. that 
of each of the six stones with the defining noun sayisn (which he translated as ‘gloss’) 
(Williams 1990b, 266). 
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lavi text of the lapidary was not only unfinished, but also lacking its begin¬ 
ning; its introductory passages, as well as the concluding ones, were simply 
added to an incomplete text, a compilation of two earlier ones. 

The Pahlavi word muhrag could mean ‘gem’ instead of ‘seal’ if the text 
were not original, 13 but rather a translation from a language in which both 
‘gem’ and ‘seal’ were denoted by the same word. The source language could 
be Syriac, as it was the language of scholars in the medieval Middle East, 
and Syriacs, with their good knowledge of Greek and Middle Persian, were 
translators, physicians, and astrologers at the Sassanid royal court. And in¬ 
deed, the Syriac word ’bn’ does mean both ‘seal’ and ‘(precious) stone’. 14 
This idea could also explain the peculiar grammar, syntax, and lexicon of 
this text, which could have been caused by the translator’s insufficient fa¬ 
miliarity with certain words and grammatical structures. 

No Syriac lapidaries are known to have reached us, but they gave birth to 
the earliest Arabic mineralogy, the so-called “Book of Stones” ascribed to 
Aristotle. We know fragments of it in Hebrew translation from which that 
apocrypha was subsequently translated into Latin. 15 On the basis of certain 
features, Julius Ruska who published and translated the “Book” suggested 
that it was not written in Byzantium, but rather in the Syro-Persian environ¬ 
ment, and its sources should be looked for among medical treatises by such 
Syriac authors as Hunayn ibn Ishaq (9th c.) who were well acquainted with 
texts following the Greek 16 tradition. 17 And the Arabic translation of the 
“Book of Stones” was based on a Middle Persian version, which is indicated 
by the fact that the names of the stones followed the Middle Persian pattern 
(Jiriizag, etc.). 18 Ruska also translated a chapter from “Cosmography” by 
Zacharia Kazvini (13th c.) 19 which contained stories about gems, most of 
them referring to Aristotle. Having compared Kazvini’s work with other 
Arabic texts quoting the “Book of Stones” by Pseudo-Aristotle, Ruska no¬ 
ticed that Kazvini mentioned 48 stones omitted elsewhere. He then split 
those gems, most of them fantastic, into four groups: those with pronounced 
chemical activity; those used as medicine; magical and colourful magical 

13 Cf. Sogdian snk (= Pahlavi sang), ‘stone’ in the Sogdian lapidary published by E. Ben- 
veniste (Benveniste 1940, 59-73). 

14 Brockf.lmann 1928, 3a. 

15 Ruska 1912,66. 

16 In fact, Greek science adopted and developed the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonians 
and Egyptians; cf. Pigulevskaya 1979,175-176,181, etc. 

17 Ruska 1912,91-92. 

18 Ruska 1912,43^14. 

19 Ruska 1896. 
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stones. 20 That last group comprised seven colours: white, red, green, light 
blue (in Arabic, asmanjum; a word borrowed from the Pahlavi asmangdri), 
black, yellow, and gray. Here are a few examples of their descriptions: “The 
black stone. So said Aristotle: If the stone is black and, when ground, its 
powder is white, it can be used against the poison of snakes and scorpions; 
the one bitten should drink (water with) this powder, or else that stone 
(lit. ‘it’, i.e. ‘powder’. — O.Ch .) should be worn as a pendant. If the powder 
is yellow, few of its owners will wake up(?) (the question mark is in Ruska’s 
translation. — O. Ch.), and the inhabitants of a house in which diseases occur 
will remain healthy. If the powder is black like the stone itself, its owner will 
have all his wishes fulfilled, and his wisdom will grow. If the powder is 
green, its owner will never get bitten by reptiles. 

“The yellow stone. So said Aristotle: if the stone is yellow and, when 
ground, its powder is white, its owner will receive from other people every¬ 
thing he may ask for. If the powder is green, one should expect that its owner 
will succeed in everything. If the powder is red, its owner will receive God’s 
assistance in everything he will ask for. If the powder is black, the one who 
takes it may pronounce the name of any other person who will have to fol¬ 
low him (the owner. — O.Ch.), and will not be able to follow his own will 
for as long as the owner has that stone.” 21 

Even though that text does not follow the Pahlavi lapidary to the letter, 22 
their typological similarity is obvious: most probably, the latter, combining 
two texts, followed some other treatises written by Syriac translators and 
being separate scholarly works. 

Thus studying the Pahlavi lapidary proves that this text was logical both in 
its contents and its structure. It probably was a translation of some Syriac 
work reflecting contemporary ideas concerning the medicinal and magical 
properties of stones. 

The Pahlavi text 

The publication based on manuscript K 35 employs the following conven¬ 
tional signs: round brackets mark additions and explanations, angular brack¬ 
ets mark words written erroneously, crosses mark reconstructed words. 

20 Ruska 1912, 82-91. 

21 Ruska 1912,90. 

22 Cf. Ruska’s idea that the origin of the Latin “Book of Stones” was a certain text in He¬ 
brew, differing from the one that has come down to us (Ruska 1912, 66). By the way, the 
Hebrew 'bn used in the extant version (Ibid., 11, 19, etc.) could be indirect proof that the 
Syriac original used the noun ’bn ’. 
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Transliteration 

p. 259 

9 nys’n' mwhryh’ Y PWN k’l k’lt Y nywk bysz MNW ’sm’n W ’NSWT’ 

10 hwlmtl W l’msntl YHSNNyt' mwhlk' spz ’MT’ PWN k’l d’lyt’ 
’SLWNynd W 

ZLYTNd bl KZY SPYL YHYTYWNyt' mwhlk’ Y syd’ MNWs <s’yh> 
s’dsn 

spyt' p’t z’hl' Y KR’ z’hl mwhlk'yh’ wc’lyhyt’ mwhlk' Y zlt' 

MNW d’lyt' mynwg wylw'ysn' YHWWNyt' mwhlk' Y swhl PWN 
MND'Mc L’ 

s’yt’ mwhlk' Y hsyyri ptyhw'yh ’pz’yt' W l’t' YHWWNyt' mwhlk' Y 
15 ’sym’ngwn ’ws PWN wyhyh YHSNNyt' L’ HY’ MNW mwhlk' Y spz 
MNW 

d’lyt' hlpstl ’swpyt' mwhlk' spz MNW d’lyt' hlpstl’n' L’ 
gcyt' mwhlk' Y zlt' hcs s’dsn' spyt MNW d’lyt' KR’ ’y’pt' MN 

p. 260 

1 yzd’n' ’NSWT’ ’n B'YHWN'yt' tycyh’ HSKHWnyt' mwhlk' Y syd’ 

MNW d’lyt' PWN KR’ hymym’l W ptk’l bwhtyt’ mwhlk' swhl MNW 
MNW d’lyt' KR’ k’l = 1 pr’c' 'HDWNyt' plc’mynyt' BR’ L’ zwtk' 
YHWWNyt' mwhlk’ Y hsyn MNW d’lyt' KR’ gyw’k ’YK YHMTWNyt' 
dwst' 

5 pts wst’hw' YHWWNd W KR’ MH B'YHWWN'yt' wys YHBWNd 
MNW 

’sym’ngwn mn'sn' Y ’NSWT”n MDM t’pyt' nywk' YHWWNyt' mwhlk’ Y 
spz MNW d’lyt' KR’ shwn p’shw' zwt' W tyc' YHMTWNyt' mwhlk' Y 
swhl 

MNWs s’dsn spyt' MNW d’lyt' KR’ k’l = 1 pr’c 'HDWNyt' zwt' 
tyc' SGYTWNyt' W mwhlk’ Y syd’ MNW d’lyt’ mnsn' tyc W zwpl W 
MH’ 

10 hndsyt' nywk' ’y’pyt' mwhlk' Y zlt' MNW d’lyt' KR’ gyw’k ’p’dsn' 

W gl’myk YHWWNyt' mwhlk' Y hsyn' KR’ ’YK YHMTWNyt' PWN 
KR’ gyw’k' 

’YK KTLNyt' lwb’k' YHWWNyt mwhlk' Y ’sm’ngwn ’MT ’sk’lk' 
L'YN’Y 

SDY’ W dlwc’n YHSNNyt 1 MND'Mc yz’dsn 1 wn’ssn' pts krtn' L’ twb’n 
bym hcs L’ YHWWNyt' mwhlk' Y spz MNW d’lyt' ’DNs PWN k’lyc’l 
15 MND'Mc zy’hm W nydy MNW nyck W spsyl pts L’ YHWWNyt' 
mwhlk' Y 

hsyn' MNWs s’dsn' spyt' ’MT NYSH YHSNNd PWN SM GBR’ 
s’dynd BYN 'L YNH ’hncynd ’DYN’s ZK GBR’ dwst" YHWWNyt’ 
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p. 261 

1 hcs wstn' L’ twb’n' GBR”n' PWN ’p’yt' d’st' mwhlk' 

syd’ MNW d’lyt' gyw’k ’YK YHMTWNyt' sib" MDM KR’ ’YS 
gl’myk YHWWNyt' mwhlk’ Y zlt' MNW YHSNNyt' ’YK 'ZLWNyt' 
mynynd plystynynd ’Ps hwd’k'yh’ L'YN YK'YMWNd 

5 mwhlk' Y swhl MNW d’lyt’ KR’ gyw’k ’p’dsnyk YHWWNyt’ 

’pyltl PWN hncmn’ myd’n Y hmym’l’n' mwhlk' Y ’sm’ngwn MNWs 
s’dsn' spyt' MNW d’lyt' w’st’n' PWN l’msn' ’Ps hk'lc" 
bys PWN tn' m’hm’n' L’ YHWWNyt' mwhlk’ Y syd’ MNWs s’dsn’ 
spyt' KR’ MH bysz’snyh’ dlm’n YBLWNx 2 lwb’k YHWWNyt’ W ZK Y 
10 zlt’ 'L KBD MND'M wyz’yt’ MH ’MT’ 'L c’h W kts 

h’nyk’ LMYTWNyt’ MY’ k’hyt’ ’MT’ 'L ’pyl MDM YHSNNd 
plgnyt W w’l’n’ L’ YHWWNyt’ BR’ ’MT’ swhl p’ths’ MDM 
’c’lyt’ ’MT d’lyt W whst’ dwst YHWWNyt’ MNW swhl d’lyt" 

'D ywd wl’hynsn’ pr’c’ YHMTWNyt’ ’DYNs MND'Mc L’ tlwnyt’ MNW 
15 hsyn" GBR’ ’n’ ’MT PWN SM Y NYSH hwysynnd W 'L csm NPSH’ 
’hncynd ZK NYSH 'LH' GBR’ dwst" YHWWNyt' ’Ps hcs wstn' 

L’ twb’n ZKc gw’hl PWN tn' d’stn' ’p’yt' MNW spz mdy’nc Y 

p. 262 

1 wyd’p(’n ’p)’yt' d’stn' W w’l’n' w’lyt' ptyhw(yh ’pc’yt') W KR’ 

MH plm’dynd 'BYDWNx! W ZK MNW d’lyt' mnsn’ Y ’NSWT”n 
YD‘YTNyt cw 

stn' MH ’MT ‘L L‘YN' 'ZLWNd ptk’l 'BYDWNxj ’MT SLY’ 
hndsynd kwstk’ Y hwy W ’MT nywk’ ZK Y dsn’ gl’dyyt ’MT’ ’wctn Y 

5 ’YS I’d hndsynd PWN mnsn’ YHSNNd L’ gl’dyyt’ W ZNH mwhlk’ Y 
gw’hl Y 

yzd’n’ MNW nylwk' Y hptlng d’lyt’ ZNH gw’hlyh’ ’YT Y MY’ W ’YT’ 
zmyk’ ’YT’ ’wlwl W ’YT’ Y w’t’ Y y’nwl’n cyhlk' YHWWNd. 

Transcription 

p. 259 

9 nisan (T) muhrlha T pad kar (I) kard T nek besaz ke asman ud mardom 

10 huramtar ud ramisntar dared (.) muhrag sabz ka pad kar dared ban- 

dend ud 

karend bar ah! weh awared muhrag I sya ke-s sayisn 
sped pad-zahr T har zahr muhragiha wizarlhed muhrag <I> zard 
ke dared menog wirayisn bawed muhrag <I> suxr pad tis-iz ne 
sayed muhrag <I> xasen padexlh abzayed ud rad bawed muhrag <I> 
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15 + asmangon os pad + wehih dared ne gyan <ke> muhrag <T> sabz ke 
dared xrafstar asobed muhrag sabz ke dared xrafstaran ne 
gazed muhrag <I> zard az-is sayisn sped ke dared har ayafit (T) az 

p. 260 

1 yazdan mardoman xwahed tezrha winded muhrag <T> sya 

ke dared pad har + hamemallh ud pahikar boxted muhrag suxr <ke> 
ke dared har kar-e fraz gired frazamened be ne zudag 
bawed muhrag <I> xasen ke dared har gyag ku rased dost 
5 pad-is wistaxw bawend ud har ce xwahed wes dahend ke 

asmangon manisn T mardoman abar tabed nek bawed muhrag <T> 
sabz ke dared har saxwan (ud) pasox zud ud tez rased muhrag <i> suxr 
ke-s sayisn sped ke dared har kar-e fraz gired zud (ud) 
tez rawed ud muhrag <i> sya ke dared manisn-tez ud -zofr ud ce 
10 handesed nek ayabed muhrag <I> zard ke dared har gyag abayisnlg 
ud gramig bawed muhrag <i> xasen har ku rased pad har gyag 
ku maned rawag bawed muhrag <T> asmangon ka askarag pes T 
dew ud druzan dared tis-iz + wizayisn winahisn pad-is kardan ne tuwan 
blm az-is ne bawed muhrag <I> sabz ke dared + eg-is pad karezar 
15 tis-iz zaxmud ms az nezag ud safser pad-is ne bawed muhrag T 
xasen ke-s sayisn sped ka zan darend pad nam (T) mard 
say end andar o casm ahanjend eg-is an mard dost bawed 

p. 261 

1 az-is wastan ne tuwan mardan pad (tan) abayed dast muhrag 
sya ke dared gyag ku rased + husraw abar har kas 
gramig bawed muhrag <I> zard ke dared ku sawed 
menend + paristenend u-s + hudagiha pes + estend 
5 muhrag <I> suxr ke dared har gyag abayisnlg bawed 

abartar pad hanjaman mayan I hamemalan muhrag I asmangon ke-s 
sayisn sped ke dared + bastan pad ramisn u-s + hagriz 
bes pad tan mehman ne bawed muhrag I sya ke-s sayisn 
sped har ce besazisnlha darman bared rawag bawed ud an I 
10 zard o was tis wizayed ce ka o cah ud kahas 
xanlg abganed ab kahed ka o + abr abar darend 
parganed ud waran ne bawed be ka suxr padixsa abar 
azared ka dared ud wahist dost bawed ke suxr dared 
ta jud- + brehenisn fraz rased eg-is tis-iz ne + tarwened ke 
15 xasen mardan ka pad nam I zan xwesenend ud o casm (I) xwes 
ahanjend an zan oy mard dost bawed u-s az-is wastan 
ne tuwan an-iz gohr pad tan dastan abayed ke sabz mayan-iz T 
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p. 262 

1 Tvyaban + abayed dastan ud waran wared + padexlh + abzayed ud har 
ce framayend kuned ud an ke dared manisn T mardoman daned + wizo- 
stan ce ka o pes + sawed pahikar kunend ka wad 
Tiandesend kustag T hoy ud ka nek an I dasn + grayed ka ozadan I 
5 kas ray Tiandesend pad manisn darend ne grayed ud en muhrag I gohr I 
yazdan ke nerog I haft rang dared en gohriha ast T ab ud ast (I) 
zamlg ast (T) urwar ud ast I wad (ud ast) T gyanwaran cihrag bawend. 

Translation 

p. 259, line 9. 

The properties of the + stones 23 worked over (‘which were worked over’) 
with a knife, healing well, which make (‘keep’) the Heaven and people hap¬ 
pier and quieter. (...). 24 (If) + the powder 25 is green, if (the stone) is used 
while planting (a tree), 26 (it) should be hung up, (the tree) planted, and it will 
give fruit soon and well. The black + stone whose powder 27 is white is used as 
an antidote against any poison shaped like a seal. (If) The powder is yellow, 
its owner will be drawn to the spiritual. (If) The powder is red, that (stone) is 
worthless. (If) The powder is blue, that (stone) increases well-being and its 
owner will be generous. (If) The powder is light blue, that (stone) protects 
wisdom, but never the soul. <Who> (If) The powder is green, whoever owns 
(that stone) will frighten reptiles; (if) The powder is green, whoever owns 
(that stone) will never be bitten by a reptile. The yellow + stone whose pow¬ 
der is white, whoever owns it, will quickly get any assistance 

p. 260 

he wants, (both) from Gods and people. (If) The powder is black, whoever 
owns it will be safe in every + fight and battle. (If) The powder is red, <who> 
whoever owns (that stone) will succeed in anything, but never quickly. (If) 
The powder is blue, whoever owns (that stone) may come anywhere, and his 
friends will be devoted to him and give him (‘more’) of everything he might 

23 Here and elsewhere the noun ‘a stone’ is used for Pahlavi muhrllmuhrag. 

24 The lapidary has no beginning. 

25 The + an T in the archetype (initial text) has been replaced with the noun muhrag. 

26 In regard to the meaning of kar cf. Modem Persian kar ‘sawing, planting’. 

27 In the manuscript .s' ’ysn is written above 5 'yh (sayih ‘rubbing, friction’); that means that 
initially the scribe had written a synonym, but later corrected the text, aware that the word 
sayisn was ambiguous. The correct version is, in the present manuscript, always superscribed 
over the faulty one, cf. p. 260, line 14; p. 261, line 4; p. 262, line 4, etc. 
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desire. The one with light blue (powder), (that stone) wakes up the thought 
(‘of people’) and it will be good. (If) + the powder is green, whoever owns 
(that stone) learns to speak quickly and soon and (finds) the answer. The red 
+ stone whose powder is white, whoever owns (it) will start any action 
quickly and soon. (If) + the powder is black, whoever owns (that stone) will 
be clever and wise, and whatever he + thinks about, he will easily get. (If) 
+ the powder is yellow, whoever owns (that stone) will be Required and fa¬ 
voured everywhere. (If) + the powder is blue, wherever (the owner of that 
stone) comes, and in any place he stays, he will be welcomed. (If) + the pow¬ 
der is light blue, in the event that (the owner) shows (that stone) to a devil or 
demons, they will not be able to harm 28 or cause evil to him, and (he) will 
not be frightened of them. (If) + the powder is green, whoever owns (that 
stone), (‘ + then’) in combat he will not have a single + wound or + damage 29 
caused by a spear or a sword. The blue stone whose powder is white, in case 
women own (it) they should rub it saying a man's name and bring it to their 
+ eyes, 30 and then that man will fall in love with (that woman) 

p. 261 

and will never be able to leave her. Men should always wear that stone close 
to (the body). 31 (If) the + powder is black, whoever owns (that stone), wher¬ 
ever he walks, will be + famous 32 and adored by all. (If) the + powder is yel¬ 
low, whoever owns (that stone), wherever he walks, will be thought and 
cared about 33 and every good will be done for him. (If) the + powder is red, 
whoever owns (that stone) will be needed in all places and in a conference 
(he) will be + above (‘among’) his opponents. ((If) the + powder is green, 
whoever owns (that stone), wherever he goes, will have plenty). 34 The light 
blue + stone whose powder is white, whoever owns (that stone), will + always 35 
(live) in peace and his body will be devoid of pain. (Line 8). The black 

28 Pahlavi + wizqysn, a conjecture by A.V. Williams (Williams 1990a, 230 (64.19)) ac¬ 
cording to a later copy (Williams 1990b, 374a). 

29 A conjecture by E.B.N. Dhabhar (Williams 1990a, 230 (64.20); Williams 1990b, 
374a, fn.7). 

30 Reconstructed on the basis of other copies (Williams 1990a, 230 (64.21), fn. 30; 
Williams 1990b, 374a). 

31 Inserted on the basis of other copies (Williams 1990a, 230 (64.21), fn. 35; Williams 
1990b, 374a). 

32 Reconstructed on the basis of other copies (Williams 1990a, 230 (64.22), fn. 36; 
Williams 1990b, 374a). 

33 In the text causative paristenend. 

34 This passage is missing from manuscript 35, but can be found in other copies: muhrag J 
sabz ke dared har ku rased dus-padexTh ne bowed (Williams 1990b, 374a-b (25)). 

35 Reconstructed by E.B.N. Dhabhar on the basis of other copies (Williams 1990b, 374b(26)). 
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+ stone whose powder is white, heals all maladies and is good (for all dis¬ 
eases). (The one) with yellow powder, 36 (that stone) harms a lot of things, 
because if (someone) throws (it) into a well (‘and’) a canal, (or) a spring, the 
water flow will decrease; if it gets raised towards the + clouds, it will disperse 
(them), and there will be no rain. And if (the powder) is red, the ruler.. ,, 37 if 
he has (it), he will deserve paradise. Whoever has the red (powder), when¬ 
ever a + disaster(?) 38 occurs, (the owner of that stone) will be impossible to 
+ defeat. Whoever (has) the blue (powder), in case men take (‘appropriate’) 
that stone saying the name of a woman and bring it to their eyes, that woman 
will fall in love with that man and be unable to leave him. And that gem 39 
should be worn close to the body. Whoever (has) the green (powder), it is 
that stone which 

p. 262 

is necessary in the desert for the rain to fall. It will increase prosperity 40 and 
it will do whatever (its owners) tell to do. The one who owns (it) can + leam 41 
other people’s thoughts, as when (the stone) moves forward, they are about 
to quarrel; if they mean harm, (it will move) left, and if they mean good, 
right; if they + think about killing someone and keep (that) in mind, it will not 
move. These are the divine gems possessing the powers of seven colours. 
They have their origins either in water, or in earth, or in plants, or in the air, 
(or in) animals. 42 
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36 The attributive construction an T is in this case replacing the noun sayisn. 

37 The manuscript clearly reads abar azared, meaningless in this context. Might it be a 
mistake by the scribe who used the verb to render a polysemantic Syriac word? 

38 Cf. the Pahlavi + ywdt-blyhynsn. 

39 This and two following phrases written after the proper lapidary use the Pahlavi word 
gohr for ‘a gem, a precious stone’. 

40 The illegible words in line 1 of the manuscript K 35 can be reconstructed on the basis of 
other copies (Williams 1990b, 374b(30)). 

41 An emendation by J. de Menasce, cf. a reference in (Williams 1990a, 274, fn. 55). 

42 This phrase might be a trace of the ideas concerning the origins of stones, typical in the 
Middle East, cf. Ibn Sina’s statement that stones were bom of earth, water, plants, animals, 
and fire (Belenitskii 1953,45-51). 
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Abstract: The collection of the IOM, RAS contains a number of odd folios from the 
Mongolian Kanjur, the history of whose entry into the collection is unknown. The text is 
written in golden ink on blue paper. Handwriting and orthography are characteristic of 
the first half of the 17th c. Appearance and ductus reveal a striking similarity to the 
Golden Kanjur of Ligdan Khan kept in Hohhot. In the article the folios from IOM, RAS 
are compared with the Golden Kanjur. An attempt to trace back the history of these 
manuscript fragments leads to the conclusion that they could be among the first 
Mongolian manuscripts brought to St. Petersburg at the time of Peter the Great. 

Key words: Ablai Keyid, Kanjur, “golden” manuscripts, codicology, manuscript col¬ 
lection of IOM, RAS 


The study of the genesis of the Kanjur (Mong. Ganjur), the Mongolian 
translation of the Word of Buddha (Skr. buddhavacana ), is one of the key 
problems of modem Mongolian studies. Despite long-established interest in 
the problem, our vision of Buddhist canonical literature in Mongolia is far 
from complete, and new data in this field of study necessitate not so much a 
correction as a reconsideration of the whole picture. 1 

The process of the Mongols’ reception of the buddhavacana started as 
early as the 13th—14th cc. under the Yuan dynasty. 2 After the fall of the dy¬ 
nasty in 1368, translation activities among the Mongols declined for almost 
two centuries, recommencing with renewed vigour under Altan Khan (1508— 
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1 On the latest research in this field see: Alekseev 2013; Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013; 
GCCA; Yampolskaya 2013. 

2 On the translation of Buddhist works into Mongolian under the Yuan dynasty see, for ex¬ 
ample, Coyiji, 2003. 
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1582). According to his biography, the “Jewel Translucent Sutra” (Mong. 
Erdeni tunumal neretti sudur), written sometime after 1607, and the colo¬ 
phon of the Dasasahasrika-prajndpdramitd-sutra, translated into Mongo¬ 
lian by Siregetii Gusi Corji (late 16th - early 17th cc.), 3 the work of compil¬ 
ing the entire Kanjur was completed under Altan's grandson Namudai Secen 
Khan (1586-1607). 4 Unfortunately, not a single folio of this redaction has 
survived to the present day. The next manuscript edition of the Kanjur was 
produced under Ligdan Khan (r. 1592-1634) in the years 1628-29. Today it 
is well established that Ligdan Khan’s redaction committee made extensive 
use of the earlier translations, changing their colophons in favour of their 
patron. 5 The final product of this translation and editorial work was a special 
manuscript written in gold on a blue background. Subsequently it was named 
the ‘Altan’, i.e. ‘Golden’, Kanjur. 

In modem Mongolian studies it has been taken for granted that the Golden 
Kanjur was written in a single copy. However, the Mongolian historio¬ 
graphical tradition does not comment on the exact number of ‘golden’ copies. 
Thus, for example, the Mongolian chronicle called the “Thousand Spoke 
Golden Wheel” (Mong. Altan kurdtin mingyan kegesiituf states that “...the 
Kanjur was translated into Mongolian and written in gold”. 7 Another Mon¬ 
golian work, the “Golden Rosary” (Mong. Altan erike), reports: “ft is mar¬ 
vellous that having written golden and silver letters that are like the Sun and 
the Moon on the sky of paper that is like blue turquoise they illuminated the 
darkness of ignorance of the sentient beings”. 8 Later on this collection be- 


3 On Gusi Coiji see Bira 1978, 72; Vladimirtsov 1927, 217-232; Tserensodnom 1997, 
108-114; Altanorgil 1982, 76, 98; Bareja-Starzynska 2006, 22-28; Coyui 1985; Coyiji 
1988; Elverskog 2003,203-204; Kara 1983. 

4 Elverskog 2003, 210-211; Kas’ianenko 1993, No. 545(1); Kollmar-Paulenz 2002, 
156-159; Tuyat-a, 2008,274-278. 

5 Vladimirtsov 2003,113; Heissig 1957; 1962, 5^42; Kollmar-Paulenz 2002,151. 

6 In transcription of Mongolian text ‘c’ and ‘j’ are given without diacritic. The following 
symbols are used for the Galik letters and editorial marks:: <...> — glosses and interpola¬ 
tions, {...} — eliminations and corrections of the text, a — d* —, d’ — ?, d” — ", e’ — c, 

7 baka-a ‘agyur-i mongyol kelen-e orciyulun altan-iyar bicibei: Dharm-a, 1987, 148. 

8 koke bidura metil cayasun-u oytaryui-dur naran saran metii altan monggon ilsugiid-i 
orosiyulun qubitan amitan-u mungqay-un qarangyui-yi geyigiilun jokiyaysan yeke yayiqamsiy: 
Na-ta 1989, 114. Scholars have repeatedly commented on the five “black” or plain copies 
written at the same time as the Golden Kanjur (see, for example, Elverskog 2003, 211 
n. 176; Kollmar-Paulenz 2002, 159; Uspensky 1997, 114), nevertheless the authors of this 
study are not acquainted with Mongolian historical records that mention them. At present we 
know the following ‘black’ manuscript copies of Ligdan Khan’s Kanjur: one volume preser- 
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came the basis for yet another edition of the Mongolian Kanjur — this time 
in blockprint — produced under the auspices of the Qing dynasty’s Emperor 
Kangxi (1654-1722) in 1718-20 in Beijing (MK). 9 


The Manuscript 

of the Golden Kanjur Kept in Hohhot 

Twenty volumes, including fragments, of the Golgen Kanjur are in the 
library of the Academy of Social Sciences of Inner Mongolia (AK). The 
history, contents and colophon of this manuscript collection have been 
described in detail elsewhere. 10 For this study it is important to give the 
basic data on the codicology, paleography and orthography of the Golden 
Kanjur. 

The Golden Kanjur consists of pothi format volumes; the size of the folios 
is 72x24.9 cm. The paper is multilayer Chinese: the inner layer is soft, white 
paper, while the upper layers (thinner and denser) have been painted blue. 
The text was written using a reed pen (calamus) with gold inside the black¬ 
ened glossy interior of a frame (57.5x15.5 cm) outlined with a golden double 
line. Some minor inscriptions and graphic elements are written with silver. 
On the middle axis of each folio (excluding the first folios of the volumes) 
two double circles are drawn symbolizing the holes for the cords that used to 
bind some Indian palm-leaf manuscripts. 11 On the left side of the frame on 
the recto sides of the folios there is a ‘rail’ enclosing a marginal title denot¬ 
ing the section of the collection, the number of the volume marked with a 
Tibetan letter, and pagination in Mongolian. On the bulk of the folios hun¬ 
dreds in the pagination are indicated by small crosses: so, for example, the 


ved in Copenhagen (CK; on this volume see: Heissig 1957; Kollmar-Paulenz 2002, 162— 
165), the 113 volume collection kept in the St. Petersburg State University Library (PK; see 
Kas’ianenko 1993); the bulk of the 70-volume collection preserved in the National Library 
of Mongolia as the Kanjur (UBK); 109 volumes kept in the Institute for Mongolian, Buddhist 
and Tibetan Studies of the Siberian Branch of the RAS (UUK); the Kanjur preserved in the 
Library of the Academy of Social Sciences of Inner Mongolia (HHK1). 

9 The circumstances surrounding the creation of both Ligdan Khan’s and Kangxi’s edi¬ 
tions have been repeatedly described in the literature on Mongolian studies. See, for example, 
Kas’ianenko 1993, 18-13; Heissig 1957; 1962; Tuyae-a, 2008, 278-297; Uspensky 1997, 
113-114. The catalogue of the Kangxi’s edition see in Ligeti 1942. The full text of the 
blockprint Kanjur was edited by Lokesh Chandra (MK), at present a new edition of the Kang¬ 
xi’s collection is being published in China under the guidance of Prof. Altanorgil. 

10 Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013. 

11 Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013,760-761. 



number of page 346 will be written as ‘+++docin jiryuyan’. 12 The first folios 
of the volumes are luxuriously decorated with illustrations of Buddhist dei¬ 
ties accompanied by captions and praying formulas. 13 

Although the 20 extant volumes of the Golden Kanjur demonstrate a vari¬ 
ety of different handwriting styles, from calligraphic (especially on the first 
and the last folios of the volumes) to at times quite mediocre, all of them 
belong to the same ductus characteristic of the late 16th— early 17th cc. 
The initial ‘teeth’ do not have crowns, there are no diacritical marks for ‘n’ 
and ‘y’ in front of the vowels, the texts do not make any distinction between 
the initial ‘j’ and ‘y’, nor between ‘c’ and ‘j’ in the middle position. The me¬ 
dial ‘t’ and ‘d’ are sharpened and the lower element of the letter is not con¬ 
nected with the vertical axis. Besides they are often written in front of the 
vowels as a ‘loop’ with a ‘tooth’ (e.g. * fw»9). Final ‘a’, ‘e’ and ‘n’ are 

written in the form of a horizontal ‘tail’ that is turned down, as well as the 
long hanging ‘tails’ at the beginning or the ends of texts or when a scribe 
needs to fill in some excess space. The final ‘s’ is a short horizontal ‘tail’. 
The orkicas have ‘snake’s tongues’. The ‘sticks’ are almost of the same 
length as the ‘teeth’ and differ from the latter only in their shape and the an¬ 
gle of their inclination. To this, a minimal use of the Galik alphabet must be 
added. 14 

The orthography of the manuscript also contains peculiarities characte¬ 
ristic of the late 16th and early 17th cc.: 

— suffixes are often joined to words (Mong. cilegeri, sonogegcide, teri- 
giiber, basabar, aciban) 

— preclassic use of‘t’ and ‘d’ in suffixes (Mong. tala-tur, oron-teki, ulus- 
dayan, gerel-den ) 

— words can be written separately (Mong. es-e, ter-e, erdeni-siin ) 

— archaic spelling of such words as bodisung, linqua, etc. 

— combination of ‘q’, ‘y’ and ‘i’ (Mong. qiruka, hayag yiruu-a ) 

— characteristic use of ‘i’ at the beginning of Sanskrit and Tibetan words 
(e.g. irjudci for Tib. rgyud kyi, irgalbo for Tib. rgyalpo, irgalmsan for 
Tib. rgyal mtshan, injan-a for Skt. jnana). 


12 Such a method of pagination is found in some early Tibetan translated texts such as the 
manuscripts of Prajnaparamita found in Dunhuang and Tabo (Scherrer-Schaub 1999, 21- 
22; Scherrer-Schaub, Bonani 2002,194-195). 

13 For more details see Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013, 761-762, 771-775. 

14 Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013,762. 
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“Golden” Folios 
in European Collections 

Several folios of Mongolian manuscripts written in gold on blue paper can 
be found in European collections. Two folios of this sort were published and 
described by Walther Heissig in his 1979 article titled “Die erste mon- 
golische Handschrift in Deutschland”. 15 One of them is kept at the Herzog 
August Bibliothek in Wolfenbuttel, Saxony, together with a folio of a Ti¬ 
betan manuscript and a document that casts light on its history. 16 The other 
folio is kept in the Swedish town of Linkoping. It has been established that 
both folios were found in Siberia and came into the possession of their Euro¬ 
pean owners in the early 1720s. The Wolfenbuttel folio was delivered to 
St. Petersburg from the ruined temple of Ablai Keyid on the river Irtysh. It 
came into possession of A.E. Stambke, the envoy of the Duke of Holstein at 
the court of Peter the Great, in 1723-24, and later became part of the collec¬ 
tion of the German scholar J.F. Reimmann. 17 The Linkoping folio was 
brought to Sweden by the military officer Johan Gustaf Renat, who was sent 
to Siberia after the Battle of Poltava and spent 18 years (1716-1734) among 
the Dzhungar people. 18 Both folios are identical to the Golden Kanjur in ap¬ 
pearance, ductus and style of handwriting. 19 


The“Golden” 

Folios at the IOM, RAS 

Odd folios and fragments (twelve complete folios and nine fragments) of 
the Mongolian Kanjur, 20 the codicology, paleography and orthography of 

15 Heissig 1979. 

16 The document is a letter dated 1 February 1723, from the French scholar Abbe Jean- 
Paul Bignon to Peter the Great. The history of their correspondence is covered in the paper by 
E. Kniazhetskaia. See: Kniazhetskaia 1989. Additional comments can be found in the paper 
by Hartmut Walravens: Walravens 1997. 

17 Heissig 1979,210. 

18 Heissig 1979,200-201. 

19 For a detailed comparative codicological description of the folios see: Alekseev, 
Turanskaya, Yampolskaya 2014. 

20 A.G. Sazykin in his catalogue gives a different number of folios: “17 odd folios and 
fragments of the manuscript Kanjur in Mongolian, written with “golden” ink on black lac¬ 
quered paper” (Sazykin 2001, No. 2929). The same number is given on the folder that con¬ 
tains the folios. Most probably, this figure appeared because when calculating the quantity 
eight fragments were considered to be halves of complete folios. 
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which are strikingly similar to those of the Golden Kanjur from Hohhot and 
the folios published by W. Heissig, are kept in the collection of IOM, RAS 
under the pressmark K37 (IOMAK). 

The size of the pothi format folios is about 63.7x22.8 (51x14.3) cm, 27- 
30 lines in the frame. 21 Like the manuscripts described above, these Kanjur 
folios are written on multilayer Chinese paper: the inner layer is thinner and 
denser than in the Golden Kanjur in Hohhot, the upper layers are painted 
blue. 

The text was written using a reed pen (calamus) with gold inside the 
blackened glossy interior of a frame outlined with a golden double line. On 
the middle axis of both sides of each folio two double circles are drawn with 
gold. On the left side of the frame on the recto sides of the folios there is a 
‘rail’ enclosing the same markers as in the Golden Kanjur. Pagination is on 
the recto sides of the folios. On some folios, hundreds in the pagination are 
indicated with small crosses. 

Most likely due to the limited amount of text, the handwriting seems to be 
more uniform than in the Golden Kanjur, but beyond all doubt it belongs to 
the same ductus. Absolutely all the peculiarities of the ductus of the Golden 
Kanjur listed above are characteristic of the folios kept in IOM. 

The text on the ‘golden’ folios displays the same orthographical character¬ 
istics as the text of the Golden Kanjur, such as preclassic use of‘t’ and ‘d’ in 
suffixes (Mong. oytaryui-tur, vcir-a-tur, etc.); separate writing of some 
words (Mong. ter-e ); archaic spelling of such words as bodisung, maqasung 
etc.; combination of ‘q’, ‘y’ and ‘i’ (Mong. qimusun, qi vcir ); characteristic 
use of ‘i’ at the beginning of Sanskrit and Tibetan words (Mong. irjudci, ir- 
galmsan, injan-a ). There is only one exception: we could not find any in¬ 
stances of suffixes being joined with words (possibly due to the limited 
amount of text material). 

The folios belong to the Dandir-a, Yum, Olangki and Vinai sections of the 
Mongolian Kanjur. Due to the absence of markers of works or chapters, the 
bulk of the fragments could not be identified. The exceptions are the frag¬ 
ments on folios 276 and 335 from the ka volume of the Dandir-a section. 

F. 276a carries the end of the eighth work from the ka volume of Dandir-a 
section 22 and the beginning of the ninth. 23 To show correlation of the texts in 
AK, IOMAK and PK we collate the concluding title and the colophon of the 


21 Precise sizes and numbers of lines for each folio are given below. 

22 Kasianenko 1993, No. 8. 

23 Kasianenko 1993, No. 9. 
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eighth work (Table 3), as well as the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian titles 
of the ninth work (Table 4). 


AK, Dandir-a, 
ka 

[341b] qamuy burqad- 
luy-a tegsi barilduyci 
d*ag’ ini yilvi 
jiryalang-un degedii 
kemegdekti: nigen 
ttimen naiman 
mingyatu-aca qamuy 
onol-un qayan nayan 
doloduyar 

tegiisbei:: : :: enedkeg- 
tin ubadii sam iriti in- 
jan-a k’irti btiged 
orciyulbai:: oglige-yin 
ejen kemebesti tobed- 
tin ubadii jalayu 
aldarsiysan neretii 
nayirayulju nomlayad 
orosiyulbai:: 


IOMAK, Dandir-a, 
ka 

[276a] qamuy burqad- 
luy-a tegsi barilduyci 
d'ag ini vilvi jiryalang- 
un degedii kemegdekti: 
nigen tiimen naiman 
mingyatu-aca qamuy 
onol-un qayan nayan 
doloduyar tegiisbei:: : :: 
enedkeg-iin ubadiy-a 
simi riti inyan-a kirti 
biiged orciyulbai: 
oglige-yin ejen 
kemebesti tobed-tin 
ubadiy-a jalayu 
aldarsiysan neretii 
nayirayulju nomlayad 
orosiyulbai:: : :: 


Table 3 

PK, Dandir-a, 
ka 

[73 a] qamuy burqad- 
luy-a tegsi barilduyci 
d*ag ini yglvi jiryalang- 
un degedii kemegdekii: 
nigen tiimen naiman 
mingy-a-tu-aca qamuy 
nom-un qayan nayan 
doloduyar tegiisbei:: : :: 
enedkeg-iin ubadini 
smi riti inyan-a kiirti 
biiged orciyulbai:: 
oglige-yin ejen 
kemebesti tobed-iin 
ubadini jalayu 
aldarsiysan neretii 
nayirayulju nomlayad 
orosiyulbai:: : :: 


As can be seen from the textological collation, variant readings in this 
fragment are associated primarily with the rendering of foreign words. An 
interesting difference between the texts is the translation of the Tibetan ex¬ 
pression “the king of all [types of] conceptual comprehension” (Tib. rtog pa 
thams cad kyi rgyal po ). 24 Here Tib. rtog pa is accurately and uniformly 
translated in both ‘golden’ copies (Mong. onol), while in PK there seems to 
be a error on the part of the scribe, who by force of habit wrote “the king of 
all teachings” (Mong. qamuy nom-un qayan), an expression that occurs 
abundantly in the texts of the Kanjur. 


Q, rGyud, ka, 230a/2. 
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Table 4 


AK, Dandir-a, ka, 
342a 

qi vcir-a dandir-a raja 
nam-a:: 

cii doiji se's by'au-a 
irjudci irgalbo: 

qi vcir-a neretii 
dandiras-un qayan: 


IOMAK, Dandir-a, ka, 
276a 

qi vcir-a dandir-a raja 
nam-a:: 

cii dorji se's by'au-a 
irjudci irgalbo: 

qi vcir-a neretii 
dandiras-un qayan: 


PK, Dandir-a, ka, 
73a 

hi baj’ar d”and’r-a ra-a 
c’a na-a m-a: 
g’ye’ rdo’ rje: z’e’s 
by’au-a rgyud’ gyi 
rgyalpo’-i: 

hi vcir neretii d”andiras- 
un qayan: 


As the textological collation demonstrates, the title of the work in three lan¬ 
guages is absolutely identical in AK and IOMAK. Both manuscripts render 
Skt. hevajra as qi vcir-a, with the preclassic use of the ‘q’ and ‘i’ combination 
as well as the use of the same variant as in the Mongolian title vcir-a for 
Sanskr. vajra. Besides that, in the Sanskrit title in both manuscripts the long 
vowels are not marked. In the transcription of the Tibetan title Tib. kye ’i 2S is 
rendered as cii, and ‘i’ is added to the transcriptions of Tib. rgyud kyi and 
rgyal po. 26 PK demonstrates more accuracy in rendering the Sanskrit and Ti¬ 
betan titles. It reproduces the long vowels of the Sanskrit title and uses more 
Galik letters to render Sanskrit and Tibetan words. On the whole AK and 
IOMAK demonstrate a more archaic manner of rendering Sanskrit and Ti¬ 
betan words. The texts are absolutely identical, which suggests that the manu¬ 
scripts are closely related. However, we do not have sufficient material to 
draw final conclusions about the relationship between the three manuscripts. 

On f. 335a there is the marker of the seventh chapter of the work: degedti 
tabun rasiyan yaruysan vcir neretii samadi dolodayar bolog bolai. This chap¬ 
ter is the part of the tenth work in the volume ka of the Dandir-a section. 27 


The History of the Golden Folios 
in the IOM, RAS 

It is not known how these manuscript folios appeared in the Institute’s 
funds. The pressmark K37 was given to them in 1937, when the folios be¬ 
came part of the Mongolica Nova collection. This collection was formed 


25 Q, rGyud, ka, 230a/3. 

26 rGyud, ka, 230a/3. 

27 Kasianenko 1993, No. 10. 



between 1925 and 1937 28 and, besides the manuscripts and xylographs that 
arrived at the Institute during that period, it included some materials from the 
old funds, among which were the manuscript folios in question. 29 Apart from 
the record in the inventory book dated 1937, no references have been found 
that could cast light on the history of these folios. It is possible that before 
1937 they were never catalogued or inventoried. 

There are reasons to believe that the odd ‘golden’ folios of the Mongolian 
Kanjur were among the first Mongolian and Tibetan manuscripts that were 
found at the ruins of Ablai Keyid and brought to St. Petersburg in the early 
1720s by order of Peter the Great. 30 

The manuscripts from Ablai Keyid are considered to have been the basis 
of the Mongolian collection of the Asiatic Museum, although so far it has 
not been established which particular manuscripts in the IOM’s collection 
these were. 31 Some of them probably became part of the first collection of 
the Asiatic Museum: in the catalogue compiled in 1891, under the title of 
Section I “Books and manuscripts according to the 1789 catalogue by Jahrig”, 
it is stated that some of the manuscripts listed there were donated by Johann 
Jahrig himself, while others had already been kept at the Oriental Depart¬ 
ment of the Library of the Academy of Sciences. 32 Johann Jahrig (1747-1795) 
was the first scholar in St. Petersburg to master the Mongolian language and 
was thus able to assess the value of the manuscripts held at the Academy. On 
examining these Mongolian manuscripts, Jahrig referred to them as ‘tom-out 
folios’ (Germ, ausgerissene Blatter) that were worth preserving only be¬ 
cause they had already been preserved. 33 This important detail suggests that 
many of the Mongolian and Tibetan manuscripts brought to St. Petersburg in 
the early 1720s were not only damaged, but were in fact random fragments. 

Another valuable mention of the manuscripts found at the mins of Ablai 
Keyid comes from Peter Simon Pallas, who travelled around adjacent territo- 


28 Puchkovskij 1954, 98. 

29 An entry was made in a 1934 inventory book at the manuscript fund: ORKID IV AN 
1934 (Arch. 21), p. 115. The record lists twelve folios sized 23x64 cm and nine folios of dif¬ 
ferent sizes (these are the tom folios) — 21 folio in total, marked “from old funds”. 

30 In 1720 Tibetan and Mongolian manuscripts were found at the mins of Ablai Keyid 
monastery on the Irtysh by Ivan Likharev’s expedition and brought to St. Petersburg. See: 
Kniazhetskaia 1989. 

31 Puchkovskij 1954,91-92; Sazykin 1988,10. 

32 Spisok mongol’skim i kalmytskhim knigam i rukopisiam, khraniaschimsia v Aziatskom 
muzee Akademii nauk, po khronologicheskomu postuplieniiu ikh v sostav biblioteki Aziat- 
skogo muzeia. Mart 1891, 1. 
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ries in the early 1770s. The naturalist himself did not visit the site of the 
monastery, but his assistant put together a detailed description of the place, 
published in the 1773 book Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des Rus- 
sischen Reiches. According to this description, among the ruins one could 
still find remnants of the manuscripts that had earlier been scattered in large 
numbers at the abandoned monastery. Some of the manuscripts were written 
in black on white paper, others — in silver and gold on glossed black and 
blue paper. The ones that Pallas’s assistant brought to him were so damaged 
that they crumbled to dust under his fingers, and yet the silver and golden 
letters could still be seen. 34 From this description it emerges that even fifty 
years after Ivan Likharev’s visit to the ruins of Ablai Keyid it was still pos¬ 
sible to find manuscript folios written in silver on black and in gold on blue 
paper — folios that could possibly come from the same volumes as the 21 ff. 
in the Mongolica Nova collection, the two folios from the Herzog August 
Bibliothek, and the one taken to Sweden by the artillery officer J.G. Renat. 

In 1779 Johann Bacmeister described the collection of the Academy in the 
following way: “Our library is rich in Tangut and Mongolian manuscripts. 
Some of them with golden, others with silver, and others with black letters. 
A part of these manuscripts was brought in 1720 from Siberia, where they 
were found at Ablai-keyid on the Irtysh...” 35 Not only does this description 
establish the presence of such manuscripts in St. Petersburg in the 18th c., it 
also complements Pallas’s evidence concerning their appearance and indi¬ 
cates to their possible place of origin. 

All these scattered facts help to reconstruct piece by piece the history of 
the manuscript folios under the pressmark K37. The design of the pages and 
the ductus, bearing unquestionable resemblance to the Golden Kanjur of 
Hohhot, show that the manuscript was written in South Mongolia in the first 
decades of the 17th c. The codicological similarity to the folios from Wolf- 
enbiittel and Linkoping is no less evident, revealing possible connections 
with Ablai Keyid. The assumption that these folios were once found at the 
ruins of a monastery is supported by their poor state, as well as by the fact 
that they come from different volumes of such a large collection of texts as 
the Kanjur. If they were in fact brought to St. Petersburg in the 1720s, their 
unsatisfactory condition could possibly be a good enough reason for Jahrig not 
to include them in his collection. Thus the folios could have ended up being 
stored in the funds of the Academy of Sciences for two hundred years before 
they were finally listed as part of the collection Mongolica Nova in 1937. 

34 Pallas 1773,551. 

35 Bacmeister 1796,122. 
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Conclusion 

A striking similarity between the ‘golden’ folios from IOM, RAS, the libra¬ 
ry of the Herzog August Bibliothek, Linkoping and the Golden Kanjur from 
Huhhot indicates that most probably these manuscripts were written at the 
same time, as part of one and the same ‘project’. As at the moment we do not 
have any reason to doubt that the ‘golden’ manuscript collection kept in 
Hohhot is the Golden Kanjur of Ligdan Khan, 36 we can assume that the other 
manuscript fragments were also written in 1629 after the translation and edit¬ 
ing of the Mongolian Kanjur had been completed. At present it is not clear 
how some of these manuscripts came to be at Ablai Keyid. The possibility to 
solve this riddle lies in further study of the ‘golden’ fragments on blue paper 
preserved in European collections. 37 For now, having given free rein to our 
imagination, we can only conjecture that because, under pressure from the 
Manchu, Ligdan Khan retreated to Kokenuur, where he died in 1634, and then 
in 1636-1637 that area was taken by the Khoshud under Giiusi Khan, 38 some 
part of the holy books of the last all-Mongolian khan may have come into the 
Khoshud’s hands as trophies, as repeatedly happened in Mongolian history. 

The Catalogue of the ‘Golden’ Folios 
in the IOM, RAS 

Given below is the catalogue of the folios of the manuscript Kanjur kept 
in the IOM, RAS. The folios are listed according to the order of sections and 
folios in the Kanjur. The folios that have not been identified are given in the 
end of the list. The description of each folio includes: the section marker, the 
volume number, the folio number (including its Mongolian spelling), the 
sizes of the folio and the frame, the number of lines on both sides of the folio, 
the beginning and concluding lines of the folio. For the fragments without 
part of the text only the length of the folio and the beginning and concluding 
lines are indicated. 39 


36 Alekseev, Turanskaya 2013,777. 

37 Similar folios are kept in libraries in Berlin, Glasgow and London (Heissig 1998, 158). 

38 IMNR 194; Atwood 2003, 335,421. 

39 In the transcription of the Mongolian text the following additional symbols are used: pa¬ 
rentheses — to indicate the side of the folio and the number of the line (empty parentheses 
indicate the lines of a folio, the beginning of which is lost), asterisks — instead of words 
which are impossible to read, a question mark — for words, the reading of which is doubtful, 
three dots — to indicate a lost fragment of the text. 
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1. Dandir-a, ka, 164/194? (jayun jiran/yiren dorben?), 63.7x22.9 
(51x14.3) cm, 28 and 29 lines 

(a/1) ilekii singekii boluyad jici basa ene kemebesii tegiincilen iir-e-j (2) teyin 
bilged ariyun bolyayu: tere metii qoyar yurban naiman-iyar (3) ilekii-i sing- 
gegiilkii boluyad jici basa singekiii ene kemebesii dcgcdii (4) bida-nuyud-i- 
iyar: ese singgcbcsii ele amitan-tur kejiy-e naiman (5) soni boltala kiirdiin-ii 
odoqui sayitur boluyu: ... 

...(b/25) mingyan toyatan nebtelkiii jayun-iyar qubilyay(26)san jayun kiged 
kolti: nebtelekiii-yi kejiyede ber medejii: (27) obere obere ediir qonoy- 
un cay-tur idegdekii boluyad (28) cayan kiji qubi-aca eciis-tiir isgince- 
yin 40 qubi bolai: (29) sayin keyid kiged yajar-un ger ktiiten kei-liige qa- 
layun-aca 

2. Dandir-a, ka, 276 (qoyar jayun dalan jiryuyan), 63.6x22.8 
(51.7x14.3) cm, 27 and 28 lines 

(a/1) qoyin-a kiimiin-i nomoyadqaqui cay-tur: tedeger-i ber yambar (2) dege- 
dii jiryalang-tu bolyaqui-yin tulada: tere metii yeke (3) ayalyutu ocijii biir-iin: 
kobegiin-liige nigen-e qamuy burqad: (4) yeke vcir satu-a-yi nomlaysan-i 
ilete maytabai:: qamuy (5) burqad-luy-a tegsi barilduyci d'agini yilvi jirya- 
lang-un (6) degedii kemegdekii: nigen tiimen naiman mingyatu-aca qamuy 
onol-un (7) qayan nayan doloduyar tegiisbei:: : :: ... 

...(b/25) vcir-a garbi ocir-un: (26) ai ilaju tegtis nogcigsen-e: vcir-tu bey-e- 
tiir kediin (27) sudal amui: ilaju tegiis nogcigsen jarliy bolur-un: sudal (28) 
kemebesii yucin qoyar biiliige: yucin qoyar bodi sedkil 

3. Dandir-a, ka, 335 (yurban jayun yucin tabun), 63.8x23.3 (51.4x14.5) cm, 
28 and 28 lines 

(a/1) bilig baramid-un beige bilig: egiini vcir-tu *** 41 (2) kemen iigiileyii: 
qamuy nom-ud-un oron: tegiincilen iregsen (3) ayusi: burqan vcir-tu-yin bil¬ 
ged: ary-a bilig kiged-i (4) kolgelegsed:: qotala yurban yirtinciis-iin delekei 
kiged delekei(5)-yin door-a oytaryui-tur: cisun kiged sukir-a-bar (6) diigii- 
rtigsen bey-e: ijayur-tan-u erketii egiini nomlar-un: ... 

...(b/24) vcir-tu urilyan-u ilyal-iyar: kelen-ii vcir kkir iigei: (25) moq-a vcir- 
a-yi sayitur barilduyuluysan-iyar: nidiin-ii (26) medekiii-yi arilyaydaqui:: di- 
yan-a vcir-a-yi sedkigsen(27)-iyer: dayun-u qayaly-a-yi sedkiiki bolai: qabar- 
i mad(28)sary-a vcir-iyar: jiryuyan amitan-i yeke vcir-iyar:: 

40 ? VKta/ 

41 AK, Dandir-a, ka, 405b: naran. 
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4. Yum, ka, 56 (tabin jiryuyan), the end of the folio is torn off, the length 
is 44 cm 

(a/1) ilete tuyulju burqan boluy-a inaru: qamuy ilaju tegiis (2) ndgcigsed-iin 
iilii anggijiraqu boluyu: saradudi-yin kobegiin: (3) mergen ary-a iigegii bo- 
disung maqasung-nar nigediiger diyan-tur (4) tegsi ayuluyu: 

...(b/19) iiciigiiken ber iigei-yin torolki-tiir ber (20) tegsi orolduyu: sedkikiii 
iigei: sedkikiii iigei busu-yin torol(21)ki-tiir ber tegsi oroldu-yad tedeger 
mergen ary-a-tu(22)-yin tula.-yin ba tegsi orolduqu-yin keber-... 

5. Yiim, ka, 62/92? (jiran/yiren qoyar?), 63.5x23.4 (51.7x14.6) cm, 29 
and 29 lines 

(a/1) idegen umtayan-i olyayulqui ba: ebeciten-ii ebecin-i anayaqui (2) ba: 
iregii-tii <qarangyui> yau-tur aysad biigiide-yi bi ridi qubilyan(3)-iyar<- 
iyan> ba bi kiiciin-iyer-iyen ali tayalaysabar bolyasuyai (4) kemen tayalaycid 
bodisung maqasung-nar bilig baramid -tur (5) suralcaydaqui: ... 

...(b/25) oliisiigsen ba: umtayasuysad-a (26) idegen umtayan-i olyayulqui ba: 
ebeciten-ii ebecin-i anayaqui (27) ba: eregti-tii qarangyui yau aysad biigiide- 
yi ridi qubilyan (28)-iyar-iyan ba: bi kiiciin-iyer-iyen ali tayalaysabar 
bolsuyai: (28) kemen tayalaycid ber bilig baramid-tur suralcaydaqui: ker kijii 
(29) qamuy arban jug-deki nijeged biiri-yin g'angga moren-ii qumaki-yin 

6. Yiim, ka, 153 (+ tabin yurban), 63.5x22.8 (51.3x15.8) cm, 29 and 30 
lines 

(a/1) -yulumui: iiiledkiii ba qoyosun-a iilii barilduyulumui: qoyosun (2) ba 
iiiledkiiy-e iilii barilduyulumui: medekiii ba qoyosun-a iilii (3) barilduyu¬ 
lumui: <qoyosun ba> medekiii ba {qoyosun-a} iilii barilduyulumui: ... 
...(b/26) duran-u medekii-yin ijayur ba qoyoson-a (27) iilii barilduyulumui: 
qoyosun ba duran-u medekii-yin (28) ijayur-a iilii barilduyulumui: *** *** 
*** (29) kemebesii saradudi-yin kobegiin ene metii *** *** qoyosun (30) 
bisilyal kemebesii: degedii bisilyal buyu: saradudi-yin 

7. Yiim, ka, 240 (++ docin), 63.5x22.8 (51.3x15.8) cm, 29 and 30 lines 

(a/1) burqan jarliy bolur-un: subuti tegiin-i yayun kemen sedki(2)mti: 
iiiledku-yi bodisung buyu kemen sedkimii-uii: oci(3)riin: ilaju tegiis nogcig- 
sen burqan teyimii busu buyu: (4) ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan jarliy bolur- 
un: 

...(b/26) duran-u medekii-yin ijayur ba qoyosun-a (27) iilii barilduyulumui: 
qoyosun ba duran-u medekii-yin (28) ijayur-a iilii barilduyulumui: *** *** 
*** (29) kemebesii saradudi-yin kobegiin ene metii *** *** qoyosun (30) 
bisilyal kemebesii: degedii bisilyal buyu: saradudi-yin 
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8. Yiim, ka, 278 (++ dalan naiman), Kpafi jiHCTa o6opnaH (52x14.6) cm, 
29 and 30 lines 

(a/1) kemekii ner-e anu bodisung bolqu qamiy-a bui: duran-u tegiincilen (2) 
kii cinar busu busud anu bodisung bolqu ber qamiy-a bui: ... 

...(b/28) ilaju tegiis nogcigsen <burqan?> bodisung oyoy-a(29)ta tigei biiged: 
iilii sedkigdekiii ele biigesii: tegiin-tiir ongge(30)-yin ijayur-un tegiincilen kti 
cinar kemekii ner-e anu bodisung bolqu: 

9. Yiim, ka? 42 , 348 (+++ docin naiman), the end of the folio with the part 
of the text is torn off, the length is 39 cm 

(a/1) dayan ese iijegdebei: ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan tere metii (2) nadur 
yeke asaraqu ene nemekiii ba: daki bayuraqui anu ese (3) sedkigdeged 
iineker dayan ese iijegdebesii ele: bodisung (4) kemen ken-i nereyidiimii: ... 
...(b/10) ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan ediir ongge (11) iigei-yin dorben tegsi 
orolduqun-u nemekiii ba daki bayuraqui anu ese sedkigdebei: iineker dayan 
ese (12) iijegdebei: ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan tere metii nadur (13) ...iigei- 
yin tegsi orolduqun-u nemekiii ba: taki (14) ...anu ese sedkigdeged: iineker 
dayan ese iijegde(15) ...-disung kemen ken-i nereyidiimii: ilaju tegiis nogcig¬ 
sen (16) ...tegsi urbaduqun-u tere (17) ...adistid (18) ...biiged 

10. Yiim, ka, 353 (+++ tabin yurban), 63.4x23.2 (51.8x15) cm, 30 and 
31 lines 

(a/1) buyu: qoyosun biiged duran bolai: ongge ongge ber (2) qoyosun 
boluysan biiged: ongge-yin qoyosun anu ali (3) biigesii: tere ber ongge busu: 
ongge-ece ober-e (4) qoyosun iigei: ongge biiged qoyosun buyu: ... 

...(b/25) cikin-ii qurayad <kiirelcekiii> cikin-ii (26) qurayad kiirelcekiii ber 
qoyosun boluysan biiged: cikin-ii (27) qurayad kiirelcekiii qoyosun anu ali 
biigesii: tere ber (28) cikin-ii qurayad kiirelcekiii busu cikin-ii qurayad kiirel- 
cekiii(29)-ece ober-e qoyosun iigei cikin-ii qurayad kiirelcekiii (30) biiged 
qoyosun buyu: qoyosun biiged cikin-u qurayad 

11. Olangki, ka, 68/98? (jiran/yiren naiman?), the end of the folio with 
the part of the text is torn off, the length is 34.5 cm 

(a/1) toroged: gerel egiiles-iyer qamuy jiig biigiide-yi (2) diigiirgeged: bodi 
modun-u aysan tngri-yin ayimay: (3) burqan-i nasuda tijeged takil tiilediimui:: 
eldeb (4) kiiji n-ii tuy badarayci mani erdeni: kiiji gerel utuqui (5) kiiji nasuda 
yaruyad: dalai metii ndkod biigiide-te (6) sayin iiniir tiigemel: tere metii 
modun-u qayan jiig(7)-tiir iijeskiileng-tti bolai: ... 


42 The marker of the volume is not clear. 
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...(b/12) dalai metu sansar-tur bodi yabudal-iyar yabuqui (13) cay-tayan: 
bisirel-iin mandal iriiger oyoyata aril(13) ...oron kiged oron busu ktictin 
biigiide sedkil-ttir (14) ...sayibar oduysan-i kuciin biigtide mayad (15) ...qutuy 
dalai metu... 

12. Olangki, ka, 211 (qoyar jayun arban nigen), the end of the folio with 
the part of the text is torn off, the length is 46.3 cm 

(a/1) dayan kiciyegci kemegdeyii: degedii nidiin kemegdeyii: jiig-i (2) 
geyigiilugci kemegdeyii: ai ilayuysad-un kobegiid-e: tere metu (3) tedeger 
terigiiten biiriklii tegiisiigsen yirtincti-yin ulus-tur (4) qutuy-tanu tinen- 
niigtid-iin ner-e inu <docin> jayun mingyan kolti toyatan (5) buyu: ... 

...(b/19) ai ilayuysad-un (20) kobegtid-e: ken jobalang-i qamuy-a tdrogiiliigci 
(21) qutuy-tan-u tinen kemegdekti tegtin-ttir tuyuluysan arilyayci (22) yirtin¬ 
cti-yin ulus-tur taciyangyui kemegdeyii: tigtilektii 

13. Vinay-a, ka, 216 (++arban jiryuyan), 63.6x23 (51x14.2) cm, 28 and 
29 lines 

(a/1) aysad dottiger ba: irejti sayuyad jokistu bolbasu: (2) teden-i eyin kemen 
sedkigdekiii: ked ber ese iregsen ayay(3)-qa tegimlig bui bolai kemen tilti 
sedkiged: nom-i sedkiktii(4)-ltige jokistay-a sedkigci tedeger jalbarin ocijii: ... 
...(b/26) tede nokod ese bosuyad: ayay-qa tegimlig (27) oduysan tegiin-ii 
qoyina <genedte> iregsed saca ayay-qa tegimlig (28) saca qamtu irebesti: 
tedeger-iin mandal-tur uriju? btir(29)-tin: tejigen arilyaqui tiiledtiged: ang- 
gida anggida tonilyayci 

14. Vinay, ka, 284 (++ nayan dorben), 63.5x22.8 (48.7x14.3) cm, 26 and 
27 lines 

(a/1) vinai busu-tur vinai kemen: vinai-tur vinai busu kemen iijtigtilkii (2) 
bolbasu tere metii tigtilegci-tiir tokiyalduyuluyad tinen-iyer (3) tokiyalduyulju 
adqay negekiii tiileddektii: 

...(b/22) ecus (23)-ttir ktirtele busu kedber eciis-iin tula biigesii nogoge ber 
busu (24) ba: ecus ktirtele busu ba: kedber stir iiiledtigsen btigesti (25) ediir 
tiilediigsen-ti tula busu ba: kedber edtir iiiledtigsen (26) btigesti soni iiilediig- 
sen busu: kedber mor tiigiirigsen-tiir (27) iiiledtigsen btigesti mor-tiir iiile- 
diigsen busu: 

15. Vinay-a, ka, 449 (++++ docin yisiin), 64x23.1 (51.3x13.7) cm, 28 and 
29 lines 

(a/1) nom-luy-a adalis-iyar qariyulun cidamui: kemen sedkibesti ele (2) tere- 
nuyud ba tilti iigiilen: biraman-u kobegiin yekerkemsig(3)-tti ene sitiigen-tiir 
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adali nom-luy-a adali-bar qariyula(4)yultuyai biraman-nuyud-ta ker ba eyin 
kemen sedkijii: ... 

...(b/25) tendece yar-tayan vcir-un jibqulang badaraysan (26) *** qamuy-a 
sayitur badarayci-tur nigen yal-un oci (27) bolyayad badarabai: biraman-u 
kobegiin yekerkemsig-tii terigiin(28)-degen barayad ker be biraman-u kobe- 
giin yekerkemsig-tii-tiir (29) ilaju tegiis nogcigsen yurban-da boltala asay-un 
iigiilegsen 

16. ? (margin, of the section is not clear, adii?), ka, 89 (nayan yisiin), 
64x23.2 (51.3x14.5) cm, 29 and 30 lines 

(a/1) tedeger kemebesii ene metii nom-i abqui-yin tulada amin bey-e-yi (2) 
ber oyoyata tebcijii biir-iin: ene sudur-tur oroqu boluyu: (3) tegiin-tiir qoyitu 
cay inu alimad amitan bal ene metii nom-i (4) sonosqui-yin tulada kiciyegci 
tedeger ber: cuqay bolbasu (5) ele: iisiig-tiir jiruqui: ungsiqui: jegiikiii: 
amabar uriqui (6) busud-tur delgerenggiiy-e iijiigiilktii kiged-i-taki yayun (7) 
iigiiletele: alimad ene nom-un jiiil-i nemegiiltiged: ... 

...(b/22) tegiincilen iregsen kemebesii yambar-iyar jobalang-un (23) udq-a-yi 
iijiigiiliigci tegiincilen kii: aljiyas-un udq-a (24) kiged: taciyangyui-aca 
angijiraysan-u udq-a-yi iijiigiilbei: (25) tegiincilen iregsen kemebesii yambar 
nirvan boluysan inu (26) amurliysan bolai kemen iijiigiiliigci tegiincilen kii: 
qamuy coy(27)cas-i mayad tebcikiii udq-a-yi iijiigiiliiged: mongke busu (28) 
jobalang: bi iigei: nirvan kiged-iin qayaly-a-aca: (29) oyoyata ariluysan nom- 
un qayaly-a-yi ber iijiigiiliiyii: (30) kijayar iigei jokiyayci-a: tegiincilen 
iregsed 

17. ?, the beginning of the folio with the part of the text is torn off, the 
length is 42.1 cm 

(a)... iiileddekiii... () duradqaydaqui: jorin... () -da nom-un qurim-i iiilediikiii 
lam-a burqan... () ber bayasqaydaqui: lam-a-tur-iyan ***-i oggiin ociged: () 
tegiinii qoyina qamuy ciyuluysad-tur bolai: ... 

...(b) lam-a-yin segiider () qatun kiged qutuy-un debisger kiged oron-i: ali ba 
() yeke mungqay-ud alqubasu ele: tere narin biiged kiryaqui () bariyci buyu: 
sayitur abisig ogdegsen ali tere 

18. ?, the beginning of the folio with the part of the text is torn off, the 
length is 40.8 cm 

(a) kiciyenggiii baramid-iyar masida arbijimu: () diyan baramid-iyar masida 
arbijimu: bilig () baramid-iyar masida arbijimui: bodisung gem iigegiiy-e () 
iineker oroqu boluyu: 

...(b) ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan jarliy bolur-un: subuti () tegiin-i yayun 
kemen sedkimii: ongge iigei nigen-i () bodisung buyu: kemen sedkimii-titi: 
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ocir-iin () ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan teyin busu buyu: ilaju tegiis nogcig- 
sen burqan jarliy bolur-un: subuti tegiin-i yayun kemen sedkimii: 

19. ?, the beginning of the folio with the part of the text is torn off, the 
length is 54 cm 

(a)... kei orosiqui:() tigei: moqor.idlaydaqui (=adistidlaydaqui) tigei: () 

buyu: tere... -u tula kemebesii: tere nere anu tigei () biiged: tegiiber tere nere 
anu orosiqui tigei: moqordaqui () tigei: adistidlaydaqui tigei bolai:: ... 

.. .(b) iineker dayan () ese tijegdebei: ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan tere metii () 
nadur boda tigei qoyosun-u... ba: daki bayuraqui anu ese sedkigdeged iineker 
dayan ese tijegdebesti ele: 

20. ?, the beginning of the folio with the part of the text is torn off, the 
length is 56.7 cm 

(a) -sung maqasung ilaju tegiis nogcigsen ()... -ruysan iineker tuyuluysan 
yasalang ()... coy-tu kemegdekii burqan-a eyin kemen ocibei: ilaju tegiis () 
nogcigsen burqan bi ber tere sablokadatu yirtincti-yin oron()-taki ilaju tegiis 
nogcigsen tegiincilen iregsen dayini daruysan () iineker toyoluysan tere 
saky'amuni burqan-i iijer-e ba: () tegiin-tiir morgiijti ergiin kiindiiler-e ba: 
tendeki tedeger () bodisung maqasung-nar ber olangki anu jalayu biiged: ... 
...(b) tende tegiincilen iregsen dayini daruysan iineker tuyu()luysan saky'amu¬ 
ni burqan kemegdekii sayun amidurayulun tedkti aju: () tere bodisung 
maqasung-nar-tur bilig-tin cinadu ktirtigsen-i 

21. ?. the beginning of the folio with the part of the text is torn off, the 
length is 39 cm 

(a) burqan ongge iigei yin... () nereber orosiqui tigei... () ...<-laydaqui buyu: 
tere yayun-u tula kemebesii ...-dekii ber tere nere anu orosiqui iigei...> 
-laydaqui iigei bolai:: ilaju tegiis nogcigsen burqan... () burqan-i dayan 
duradqui-yin nemekiii ba: taki... ese () sedkigdebei: ... 

...(b) tere yayun-u tula kemebesii: tere nere anu tigei () biiged: tegiiber tere 
nere anu orosiqui iigei: moqordaqui () iigei: adistidlaydaqui iigei bolai:: ilaju 
tegiis 


Abbreviations 

IMNR: Istoriia Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
AK: Altan (Golden) Kanjur 

CK: Volume of the manuscript Kanjur. Copenhagen 
GCCA: Ganjur Colophons in Comparative Analysis 

HHK1: Manuscript Kanjur. Academy of Social Sciences of Inner Mongolia, PRC 
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IOMAK: Fragments of the Golden Kanjur, IOM, RAS 

MK: Mongolian Kanjur 

PK: Manuscript Kanjur. St. Petersburg State University Library 

Q: bKa ’ ‘gyur pe cin par ma 

UBK: Manuscript Kanjur. National Library of Mongolia 

UUK: Manuscript Kanjur Institute for Mongolian, Buddhist and Tibetan Studies of the Sibe¬ 
rian Branch of the RAS 

ZAS: Zentralasiatische Studien 
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pi. i 

An example of crosses used to mark hundreds in pagination. 
Folio 240, vol. ka, Yum. 

Collection of IOM RAS, K 37 



Folio 89, vol. ka, section unattributed. 
Collection of IOM RAS, K 37 
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Vasily Shchepkin 

The Manuscript Nijugokoku chuka chikyii no zu 
(“Pictures of the Peoples 
of Twenty Five Countries with Maps 
of China and the World”) 
in the IOM, RAS Collection 


Abstract : The article introduces a Japanese manuscript containing maps of China and the 
world along with depictions of the inhabitants of 25 countries and brief descriptions of 
those countries. On the basis of the information about Russia and the Ainu lands, the 
author puts forward a hypothesis about the date of the manuscript. 

Key words'. Japanese manuscripts, dating of manuscripts, geography, Russia, Ainu lands, 
depictions of tributaries ( zhigongtu ) 


The “Nova” Chinese collection of the IOM, RAS contains at least one 
manuscript in Japanese (designated as H-5). Its title is Nijugokoku chiika 
chikyii no zu (“Pictures of the peoples of 

twenty five countries with maps of China and the world”). The manuscript is 
a single binding notebook of 41 ff. (82 pages), with 29 ff. carrying maps and 
pictures, and the remaining eleven the text. The paper is of Japanese origin; 
the maps and drawings are made in color; there is no pagination in the 
manuscript. Also absent are a preface, summary, colophon or any indications 
concerning the manuscript, the author or the copyist. On the first page there 
is a red seal reading Towa kydin HA0PP01 or Tain Wakyd f!0Al0PP. Along¬ 
side the katakana characters and Chinese symbols indicating different coun¬ 
tries there are Cyrillic transcriptions written in lead pencil. These transcrip¬ 
tions are frequently incorrect. For instance, the katakana characters wo (V) 
and re (V) have in virtually all cases been marked as shi ('>). That probably 
attests to the person who attempted to indicate the pronunciation of the char¬ 
acters not being able to read Japanese. 

The General Catalog of Japanese Writings IK Iff#' 0 @ contains no in¬ 
formation about a manuscript bearing this title; nor was it possible to find it 
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in various databases of Japanese archives and libraries. On the basis of ear¬ 
lier publications, it has been established that the aforementioned seal can be 
found on at least two manuscripts extant in Japan. One of them is a copy of 
Bojutsu yume monogatari jM^fn (“A story of a dream in the Bojutsu 
year”) written by Takano Choei in 1837 and now in the Tsukuba University 
library. The other, Gekizetsu wakumon life Ilf gScfnl (“Diverse problems of bar¬ 
baric pseudo-speech”), was the work of the renowned artist and philosopher 
Watanabe Kazan. Both treatises were written at approximately the same time 
and connected with the shelling of the United States ship “ Morrison ” in 
1837 on the orders of the Japanese government. Both authors were known as 
outspoken critics of the actions taken by the government, which makes it 
obvious that the seal belonged to someone who lived in the mid-19th c. and 
was interested in international relations. It therefore seems entirely logical 
that the manuscript under consideration also belonged to his library. 

The title itself indicates that the manuscript contains maps of the world 
and China, each filling a double-page spread, along with the representations 
of the inhabitants of 25 countries (as a rule, drawings of a man and a woman 
wearing national costume) and brief descriptions of the countries in Japanese 
in the same order as the illustrations. 

The countries are as follows: l)Ming Rd; 2) Qing ?f; 3) Tartar fi?!.; 
4) Tonkin (Northern Vietnam); 5) Mouru (Mogols); 6) Siam jfi 
H; 7) Korea HJffp 8) Ryukyu TifEUR; 9) Quang Nam US (Southern Viet¬ 
nam); 10)Jiaozhi TCM: (Northern Vietnam); 11) Jakarta uRij+EE; 12) Hol¬ 
land MPfe; 13) Kafuri EilsM (Africa?); 14) Orankai X&nft (to the North 
of Korea); 15) Luzon Sit? (Philippines); 16) Armenia SiflSi/ESi; 17) Java 
18) Africa 19) Germany 20) England ffM 

flJH; 21) Macau eKSEjSC; 22) Kanarin 7)0## (judging by assonance, the 
Canary Islands); 23) Italy 24) Onkaria tqTjRSJfSi (Hungary); 

25) Aroren (according to the text, somewhere in Southern America); 

26) Muscovy jlljRfflfbRlil (Russia); 27) Ezo (Ainu). 

Compositions of this sort probably originated from the Chinese zhigongtu 

Itljfr H genre — “Depictions of tributaries” or “Portraits of [vassals arriving 
with] tribute”, describing envoys of the lands and tribes dependent in fact or 
just theoretically upon China and paying tribute to the court. The last work 
in the series was “Portraits of [vassals arriving with] tribute to Emperor 
Qing” written by Xie Sui ftfitf, in 1751. 1 In China, those compositions had 
been commissioned by the imperial court which employed its extensive bu- 

1 Xie sui zhigongtu manwen tushuo xiaozhu 1989. There is a Russian translation of the 
third volume of this work made by Iakinf (Nikita) Bichurin in the 1810s, (Bichurin 2010). 
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reaucratic apparatus to manufacture thousands of depictions. 2 In Japan, how¬ 
ever, there was no tradition of that sort, and the genre appeared only toward 
the late 17th c., as a succession of studies reviewing trade relations and the 
goods traded between China and its partners. Some treatises split the coun¬ 
tries and peoples into two groups, “foreign states” (the countries of Eastern 
Asia that had diplomatic ties with China) and “foreign barbarians”; others 
did not distinguish between the two categories. 

Japanese studies of the same sort are well-known. One of the earliest was 
probably the treatise entitled Kaitsushoko “A Study of Trade 

Relations between China and the Barbarians” written in 1695 by Nisikawa 
Joken, a geographer and astronomer residing in Nagasaki. It contained illus¬ 
trations and descriptions of forty two peoples whose representatives had 
made contact at one time or other with the Chinese. However, the earliest 
copies of the study contained only black-and-white outline drawings; the 
treatise was dominated by the text. Later, Joken’s work was considerably 
augmented, and its geography expanded. This most probably happened after 
Giovanni Sidotti, an Italian missionary, arrived in Japan. The supplemented 
copies of Nisikawa Joken’s work appeared in the 1720s; among them ones 
with modified titles, such as (“Pictures of the Peoples from Thousands of 
Countries”) Bankoku jimbutsu no zu A HA^AIS] or (“Pictures of the Peo¬ 
ples from 42 Countries”) Yonjunikoku jimbutsu no zu H+— 

However, the manuscript in the IOM, RAS collection must obviously date 
from a later time, as becomes clear as soon as we consider the descriptions 
of Muscovy and Ezo (it may well be no coincidence that these are the last in 
the list). 

Most of the information about Russia coincided with that given in the 
augmented copy of Nisikawa Joken’s work from 1720 that has already been 
mentioned. It was reported to be a vast and cold country situated in Europe, 
east of Holland. In it, there were a huge bell and a giant cannon 4 jo (12 m) 
long charged with 2 koku (300 kg) of gunpowder (obviously referring to the 
Tsar Bell and Tsar Cannon still to be seen in the Moscow Kremlin today). 
Further, the distance between that country and Japan was reckoned to be 
14,100 [Chinese] li (about 7,000 km) by sea. Its primary exports were said to 
be amber, products of corals, and leather. 

On the other hand, there was also information not present in Nisikawa 
Joken’s study or the copies of it written in the early 18thc. Thus, besides 
“Muscovy”, another name was suggested for the country: “Oroshia”. It was 

2 Lai 2012, 75. 
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reported that its residents were referred to as akahito, “the red people”. What 
is important is the fact that the text mentions an “Empress” who ruled during 
the Kambun era (1661-72) and annexed territories extending as far as Kam¬ 
chatka. All this taken together suggests that the primary source of informa¬ 
tion concerning Russia, besides the work by Nisikawa Joken, should be 
looked for among the late 18th c. studies, such as the Sangoku Tsuran 
Zusetsu H|5 MU! 01ft (“Illustrated Description of Three Countries”) by 
Hayashi Shihei 3 and Akaezo fusetsuko (“Research of the Ru¬ 

mors about Red Ezo”) by Kudo Heisuke. 4 

With regard to Ezo, it was stated that the land was situated north of the 
Princedom of Matsumae, east of Tartaria (Dattan) and south of Kamchatka; 
from all of which it was separated by the sea. The land was 300 [Japanese] ri 
(1,200 km) long (from north to south), and 100 ri (400 km) wide (east to 
west). Its territory was divided into five parts (plus the land belonging to 
Matsumae), the names of which were all listed. It was reported to be an “in¬ 
ferior” country inhabited by “dishonorable” people trading clothes imported 
from Japan, China, and Muscovy. The poorest among them made their 
clothes of wisteria rods called atsushi. Due to its cold climate and mountain¬ 
ous terrain, it had no agriculture and most food was provided by the sea. The 
mountains contained plenty of gold and silver, but the locals had no idea 
how to mine them. The land had no ruler, but every locality was governed by 
wealthy people. Listed finally were the goods for which the country was 
known. On the basis of the data in this brief text, we can be certain that the 
author(s) also drew on such works as Sangoku Tsuran Zusetsu by Hayashi 
Shihei. 5 

Ryukyu was another country whose description was undoubtedly based on 
Sangoku Tsuran Zusetsu. A telling indication is this: Hayashi gave a com¬ 
plete list of Ryukyu kings from the 12th c. to the early 18th. In it a few 
names were accompanied by a description of some important event which 
occurred in their time. Our manuscript mentions only those rulers whose 
reigns were marked by those same events. 

Another peculiarity of the manuscript is the fact that the texts about three 
countries, 22) Kanarin 7)11##, 24) Onkaria and 25) Aroren 

Mfi, are missing, with blank pages following their names, even though 
the corresponding drawings are present. Brief descriptions of them can be 
found in an augmented copy of Nisikawa Joken’s Zoho Kaitsushoko 

3 Hayashi 1979,35-36. 

4 Kudo 1969,279-280. 

5 Hayashi 1979,37-38. 
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Possibly, the compiler of the manuscript failed to attribute 
these three countries though the texts about them were available for him. 

It should finally be noted that the manuscript contains drawings of people 
representing 27 countries (see the list above), while the title mentions only 
25. The scribe might have discounted Ming and Qing, as both those names 
were linked to China, which the title names separately. 
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Shimon Yakerson. Ozar Sepharad — Sefardskaia sokrovishchnitsa. Se- 
fardskaia kniga X-XVvv. Ot rukopisnoi k pechatnoi traditsii. |Ozar 
Sepharad: Sephardic treasury. Sephardic Books from the Tenth to the 
Fifteenth Century. From Manuscripts to Printed Books] — St. Peters¬ 
burg: Filologicheskii fakul’tet SPb. gosudarstvennogo universiteta , 2015. — 
127 pp. ISBN 978-5-8465-1461-4 

Written by the well-known specialist in Hebrew paleography and codicology, the 
book represents at the same time a serious academic study, manual of Sephardic 
Hebrew paleography, and short paleographic chrestomathy. The book starts with the 
survey of the history of Sephardic Jewry from the time of Visigothic Spain (the fifth 
century A.D.) and until the expulsion of 1496 (pp. 11-17). This survey serves as the 
introduction to the analysis of the Sephardic manuscript and printed book from the 
10th to the 15th cc. (pp. 18-22). Yakerson calls the whole manuscript heritage of 
Sephardic Jews by the Hebrew term moreshet Sepharad (“Sephardic heritage”) and 
estimates that Sephardic manuscripts constitute about 22% of all medieval Jewish 
manuscripts; 35% of all medieval Jewish manuscripts were written with Sephardic 
handwriting. This is the largest group of all dated Jewish manuscripts registered in 
Sfar-Data database (p. 22). 

The author mentioned the fact that medieval Jewish authors, unfortunately, did 
not leave any treatises or instructions regarding the art of calligraphy (a short note of 
Judah Ibn Tibbon being perhaps the only exception from this rule; p. 28). As a 
result, modem scholars have to identify the main types of Hebrew scripts and 
understand other aspects related to production of Jewish books and manuscripts by 
themselves. As well as other paleographers, Yakerson distinguishes three main types 
of Sephardic scripts: square (ketav meruba), semi-cursive (ketav beinoni), and 
cursive (ketav rehuf, pp. 23-28). On the basis of the comprehensive analysis of 
Sephardic incunabula Yakerson comes to the conclusion that eleven printing houses 
of Italy, Spain, Portugal and Turkey functioned in eight cities; 27 types of fonts were 
employed by Sephardic printers of the period. All of them copied variations of 
square and semi-cursive scripts (pp. 31-32). One can find the table with the comp- 
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lete list of cities and names of printers with exact characterization of specificity of 
the fonts and ligatures used by them (p. 32). The most important font, which 
combined qualities of two main types of Sephardic handwriting (square and semi¬ 
cursive), was invented by the famous Italian Jewish printers, the Soncino family 
(pp. 33-34). Important part of the book represents the codicological characterization 
of Sephardic manuscripts and incunabula which i.a. discusses the questions of who 
and why wrote manuscripts and how the date was usually expressed (pp. 35^10). 

The “Paleographic chrestomathy” subsection of the book (pp. 41-99) is based 
largely on virtually unknown manuscripts from Russian archival collections. The 
reader of the book can use it as a self-study manual of Sephardic scripts (the author 
provides both the facsimile of a given manuscript folio together with transcription of 
its text in square Hebrew characters). The earliest manuscript used in the study dates 
back to 1225 (the copy of the Tanakh from Tlemsen in Alger) while the latest — to 
1492 (the list of the books of Suleiman ha-Cohen). To give samples of Sephardic 
printing culture, Yakerson also provides examples of Sephardic incunabula fonts. 

The book for the first time provides a complete list of Sephardic incunabula in 
academic Russian transcription (pp. 100-105). The essential bibliography (pp. 106- 
108) and typology of the handwritten letters of the Hebrew alphabet (pp. 110-112) 
helps to continue further study of Sephardic Hebrew paleography. The book is a 
must for anyone interested in the study of Sephardic printed books and manuscripts. 


Mikhail Kizilov 
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“Vtoroi” i “Tretii” aVbomy o. Iakinfa (N.Ya. Bichurina) [The “Second” 
and “Third” Albums of Fr. Iakinf (N.Ya. Bichurin)] / Introduction by Aca¬ 
demician V.S. Miasnikov and O.V. Vassilieva. Publication by O.V. Vassilie- 
va — St. Petersburg: National Library of Russia, 2012. — 56 pp. + 58 pp. of 
facsimiles (Nontraditional sources on the history of China during the Qing 
Dynasty (1644-1911)). ISBN 978-5-8192-0438-2. 

The albums published by Vladimir Miasnikov and Olga Vassilieva form part of 
the legacy of the outstanding Russian sinologist Father Iakinf (Nikita Yakovlevich 
Bichurin, 1777-1853) and show a hitherto unknown side of his talents as an artist 
and ethnographer. 

These previously unpublished sources from the collection of the National Library 
of Russia appeared in the series “Nontraditional sources on the history of China 
during the Qing Dynasty (1644-1911)”. The “First Album” by Fr. Iakinf was pub¬ 
lished in the same series in 2010 under the title “On the Peoples Who Live along the 
Amur River from the Ussuri River to its Outlet, along the Shore of the Eastern Sea 
from Korea to the Russian Border and on the Islands along this Shore” (The “First 
Album” by Fr. Iakinf / N.Ya. Bichurin. A Study and Commentary. St. Petersburg: 
National Library of Russia, 2010). In spite of its small print-run, that publication 
aroused great interest among Russian and Chinese scholars and so a joint publication 
of drawings from Fr. Iakinf s “Second” and “Third” albums was an expected and 
necessary step in the introduction of the most famous 19th c. Russian Sinologist’s 
diverse legacy to the world. 

The discovery of such valuable materials, which were previously considered not 
to be of academic interest, is an outstanding fact in itself and a great contribution to 
Sinological studies and the history of scholarship. The publishers have carried out 
extensive and thorough archival researches. Since the 1930s much attention has been 
paid to Fr. Iakinf himself, his life and scholarly activities, and also to the importance 
of his works for Sinology. Indeed, in the introduction Vladimir Miasnikov justly 
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writes about the existence of a separate discipline of “Bichurin studies” (p. 10). 
Many scholars have studied the archives and have published many documents 
concerning Bichurin’s activities, thus the introduction of any new document by the 
man himself is an important event. In a supplement to his article “Documents on 
Fr. Iakinf s life in China and on the School of the Chinese Language in Kiakhta”, 
Miasnikov included nine interesting sources from the Russian State Historical 
Archives that give a fresh insight on many events in the history of Russian Sinology 
(pp. 23-38). The importance of this publication is that it provides the complete texts 
(not abstracts), which allows them to be studied and used in further research. 

Miasnikov’s introduction “The Publication of the Written Legacy and Archival 
Materials of N.Ya. Bichurin (Fr. Iakinf)” expounds the importance of Fr. Iakinf s 
studies for Russian and world Sinology. Up to now, little has been known in the 
West about the history of Sinology in Russia. A comparison of the writings of 
Fr. Iakinf and Robert Morrison has clearly shown that the Russian Sinologist’s 
works met the main expectations of his time, and in scale and number exceeded the 
output of any of his contemporaries. To overcome the prevailing opinion (see 
V.P. Buzeskul’s assessment on p. 14), we should continue publication of works by 
Bichurin still in the archives. Actually, Miasnikov’s article does propose a plan and 
sequence for their introduction to the scholarly community. 

Olga Vassilieva’s contribution “The Ethnographic Albums of Fr. Iakinf (N.Ya. Bi¬ 
churin)” presents a detailed bibliographical study of these sources, analyses their 
history, contents and scientific importance. It proves the authorship of the drawings 
and captions; the artistic and paleographic studies are made at a high scholarly level 
with references to archival documents. The article offers a new view of researchers, 
political leaders, public officials, travelers and people from artistic circles, who 
influenced the development of Sinology in Russia. The published documents have 
an important value for the history of Chinese library collections in Russia. 

The published albums prove that at an early stage Russian Sinologists were 
deeply interested in the life of the peoples who inhabit China and pictorially recor¬ 
ded their outward appearance and everyday life. The “Second” and “Third” Albums 
of Fr. Iakinf from the collection of the National Library of Russia are truly unique. 
There are no comparable sources in other collections worldwide. Thus publication of 
these albums is necessary and of current scholarly interest. From now on, the 
material in them is accessible to the general public and future multidisciplinary 
studies. 


Irina F. Popova, 
Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, 
Russian Academy of Sciences 
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A. Helman-Wazny. The Archaeology of Tibetan Books. Leiden-Boston: 
Brill, 2014.— 311 p. Brill’s Tibetan Studies Library. Ed. by H. Blezer, 
A. McKay, Ch. Ramble. Vol. 36. ISBN: 978-90-04-27504-1; ISSN: 1568- 
6183. 

This monograph by Dr. Agnieszka Helman-Wazny, the leading expert on the 
history of Tibetan paper, sums up the results of her long and successful research into 
various types of Tibetan books held in museums and libraries around the world, such 
as the British Library (London), the Berlin State Library, the Jagiellonian University 
Library (Krakow), the Library of Congress (Washington) and the Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives (Dharamsala). Some Tibetan texts kept at the Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts (St. Petersburg) have also been examined by Helman-Wazny. 
Her research is primarily concerned with the material aspects of Tibetan books: 
papermaking plants, tools and technology, types of ink, formats of books, conser- 
vational issues, and so on. 

The book consists of seven chapters. In Chapter 1, Introduction, the author 
explains her choice of the term archaeology as suitable “in the context of studying 
the physical make-up and production of a given volume. It comprises analyses of the 
structures of books and an interpretation of technological aspects” (p. 2). The term 
codicology is not appropriate since the bulk of Tibetan books do not conform to the 
definition of “the ‘codex’, which is a bound book” (p. 3). The author also specifies 
that the Tibetan language served as “the most general criterion for the selection of 
items” (p. 3). 

Chapter 2, Methods: An Uneasy Alliance of Science and History, focuses mainly 
on the advantages that scientific methods of research can provide with regard to 
more correct dating of texts, determining their possible origin, etc., these issues 
being of major importance for scholars of Tibetan texts, which often lack any 
explicit information of this kind. While radiocarbon dating has some strong limita¬ 
tions (pp. 17-21), chemical analysis of the raw material is attested as an important 
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and rather convenient way to help us understand in what area of Central Asia (and, 
sometimes, in what period) certain texts may have been produced (p. 33). 

Chapter 3, Tibetan Books: A Craft and Artistry, presents types of Tibetan books, 
starting with those of pothi format that is so characteristically Tibetan, and then 
touching upon other important types such as scrolls (p. 59fn.), concertina books 
(p. 60fn.), folded documents (p. 61f), several kinds of sewn books (pp. 62-73). Each 
type is illustrated with descriptions and pictures of the Tibetan texts analyzed by the 
author who comes to an important conclusion that “the documented forms of Tibe¬ 
tan manuscripts show a relationship between the format associated with the func¬ 
tions that a particular book served and the utility of these books” (p. 69). 

The next two Chapters 4, Indigo, Gold, and Human Blood: Tibetan Illuminated 
Manuscripts, and 5, Tibetan Woodblock Printing Culture, deal with two major groups 
of Tibetan books: elaborately produced manuscripts of various sacred Buddhist 
books and their block print equivalents, respectively. But they are structured dif¬ 
ferently. Chapter 4, analyzes sequentially some formal and material aspects of the 
gold manuscripts, such as format and book binding style (pp. 81-85), illuminations 
and decorations (pp. 85-94), calligraphy (p. 95fn.), page layout (pp. 96-99), ink 
(pp. 99-101), writing tools (p. lOlfn.) and paper (pp. 102-115). Chapter 5, starts 
with a general survey of the early history and the mode of production of Tibetan 
block prints and then examines various editions of the first part of the Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhist canon — early Beijing Kanjurs (Yongle, Wanli and Kangxi eds.; pp. 136-158), 
Mongolian Kanjurs (their inclusion is not explained) (pp. 158-162), Tibetan Kanjurs 
made in Eastern Tibet (the Cone and Derge eds.; pp. 163-173) and Central Tibet 
(the Narthang and Lhasa eds.; pp. 173-176). The Urga edition is not mentioned. 

Chapter 6, A Survey of Tibetan Paper, focuses on Himalayan papermaking plants 
(pp. 183-191) and the traditional papermaking technology developed in Tibet. Each 
stage of the process is described in a separate section — Collecting and Preparing 
Raw Material (p. 194), Boiling (pp. 194-196), Beating (p. 196), Molding (pp. 196— 
199), Finishing (p. 200). 

Chapter 7, Conservation, discusses various internal and external factors that can 
cause damage to Tibetan books and some procedures of conservation treatment. This 
chapter can be considered a reasonable ending to the monograph, although some 
general conclusions might be expected as well. 

The book is supplied with important appendices that contain detailed descriptions 
of some Tibetan volumes kept at the British Library, etc. 

Without doubt, this monograph is a very important contribution to Tibetology and 
a pioneering work in many respects. I believe it will serve as an excellent basis for 
subsequent study that can be enriched with more detailed examination of the less 
explored but very extensive Tibetan libraries located in Russia, Mongolia and China 
that possess tens of thousands of Tibetan texts of various types. For example, the 
libraries in St. Petersburg and Ulan-Ude can boast almost limitless materials on the 
history of Tibetan books produced on the territory of the Russian Empire and early 
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USSR — they were produced there, as a rule using Russian paper, from the first half 
of the 18th c. to the middle of the 1930s. The regional diversities in the production 
of Tibetan books are sure to be one of the major aspects for future study. Grouping 
together all texts in Tibetan only because they use the Tibetan language can be 
somewhat misleading, although for a general survey this is not so important. 

The book by will be of interest not only to the Tibetologists but also to the 
scholars who study the history of Asian paper and bookmaking, experts in religious 
studies and professional conservators of the Asian written heritage. The abundance 
of photographic illustrations can help provide an insight into the material beauty of 
Tibetan books. 

Alexander V. Zorin, 
Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, 
Russian Academy of Sciences 
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Arakawa Shintaro Seika bun Konggo kyo no kenkyu 

Kyoto: Shoukadoh, 2014) 

Recent years have seen some important advances in Tangut studies. Despite 
persisting difficulties, the Tangut texts, both those translated from Chinese or 
Tibetan and original compositions, are now generally readable. At the same time, 
much of the current research continues to concentrate on issues of historical lin¬ 
guistics and views the Tangut language through the prism of other languages. 
Another aspect of Tangut studies is publication and translation of various texts, 
predominantly of Buddhist nature. However, the linguistic and philological -cum- 
historical approaches are rarely combined in one study. A recent publication by 
Arakawa Shintaro is one happy exception to this rule. This book successfully 
combines linguistic and philological approaches and concerns itself with issues of 
synchronic description, rather than with historical reconstructions. 

Historical linguistics deals with the Tangut materials from its own perspective, 
with little or no regard to questions of reading and understanding the texts. As a 
consequence, as Marc Miyake once commented, we know more about proto-Tangut 
than we do about the language which is presented to us in the written documents. 
Thus, despite fundamental achievements in the study of the Tangut phonomorpho- 
logy in general, the structure of the Tangut verb, Tangut verb agreement and other 
important matters, current scholarship still lacks a comprehensive synchronic 
description of the Tangut language. Considering the rise of Tangut studies world¬ 
wide, this description has to be empirically based and practically oriented, that is to 
say, capable of providing clues to the understanding of texts. Obviously, the brief 
descriptions of the Tangut language produced by Berthold Laufer as early as 1916, 
and by Nishida Tatsuo and Hwangchemg Gong in more recent years, are of limited 
value in this respect and can be properly understood only by scholars already 
familiar with Tangut or by linguists who use these descriptions for reference 
purposes. 

That said, the recent publication Seika bun Konggo kyo no kenkyu by Arakawa 
Shintaro is a long-awaited step in the right direction. This publication 
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is a valuable new contribution to the field. It is based on a meticulous analysis of an 
important group of texts that are connected in various ways with the Tangut version 
of the Vajracchedikdprajndparamitasutra. Exceeding the promise of its title, Ara- 
kawa’s book is a massive piece of work which covers issues beyond the topic 
specified. The publication also includes reproductions of the texts used in the 
research and careful transcriptions of them. Over two hundred pages of the book 
contain actual research which summarizes the author’s longtime efforts in the study 
of the Tangut language; the second section of the book consists of annotated 
translations of the Tangut texts fundamental to the research. The texts discussed in 
the volume include the sutra itself, the version of it with gathas by Liang Fu Dashi 
T 2732, and the Tangut version of the so-called “collected edition” 
|5fJ ® ^ M lH tit ® ^ Jinggang bore jing shulun zuanyao, T1701) by the famous 
Tang Buddhist Master Guifeng Zongmi (780-841). From a general perspective, this 
book is a very important achievement in the field of Tangut linguistics and philology 
which should be welcomed by the scholarly community worldwide. 

The translation needs to be discussed separately at length. For the moment it will 
suffice to say that it was made on the basis of clearly defined grammar principles 
formulated by the author in his research and thus the degree of guesswork and 
intuition, which still remains in translations from Tangut, is kept to a minimum. The 
author chose not to provide the Chinese originals for the Tangut texts; this impedes 
understanding, but is justified as it demonstrates that the author really does translate 
from the Tangut, and not from Chinese, afterwards disguised as the translation from 
Tangut. In his research the author articulates the grammar rules on which he bases 
his translation. This makes the translation reliable and worthy for future reference. 
My only objection to the translation is that in the reproduction of the actual Tangut 
text the author did not provide punctuation, however, this is remedied in the 
translation. 

The research part consists of several independent chapters devoted to a range of 
topics, from the textual history to questions of phonology and grammar. Of these, 
pages 2-66 are devoted to questions of the relationship between various versions of 
the Tangut translation of the sutra and the textual corpus “generated” by this fun¬ 
damental text. The author provides a comprehensive list of the Chinese and Tangut 
versions of the text discovered in Khara-Khoto and elsewhere, and establishes the 
relationship between various textual traditions. Arakawa pays special attention to the 
relationship between the Tangut and Chinese versions of the Jinggang jing zuan and 
verses by Liang Fu dashi. 

One reason for the analysis of the Tangut version of the Vajracchedikdprajna- 
paramitasutra is that this text is one of the main scriptures whose study was 
mandatory for the Tangut monks (on pp. 62-66 the author provides his translation of 
the famous excerpt from the Tiansheng Law Code, where the important texts are 
listed). Through studying the surviving colophons, the author established the 
connection between the version of the sutra and the gathas by Fu dashi and the 
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“schematic commentary” on the sutra composed by Zongmi, whose Chinese version, 
as far as I am aware, has survived only within a larger commentary composed by 
Zixuan (f'M) during the Northern Song. The Tangut version of the text is 
apparently independent from the one prepared by Zixuan and is therefore indicative 
of the local peculiarities of Sinitic Buddhism in Xixia. Thus, the Vajracchedika texts 
probably belong to the circle of Buddhist writings which demonstrate visible 
deviations of Sinitic Buddhism in Xixia from the perceived character of Northern 
Song Buddhism. Such works as the Recorded Saying of Nanyang Huizhong, 
Huizhong’s Commentary to the Prajhdparimtahrdaya and the works of Zongmi 
devoted to the Contemplation of the Dharma realm C-ifft-tf) in all probability also 
belong to this circle, which defined the character of Sinitic Buddhism in Xixia. 
Following the general line of his research, the author traces the textual history of the 
Tangut version of the text which included the poems composed by Fu dashi (pp. 23- 
24). Unfortunately, the author does not specifically discuss the text known as 

ai m i# m m m * m n m m n m i & m m i m m u m (pp. 24-25). This 

text definitely belongs to the Tibetan dimension of Tangut Buddhist literature, while 
its author fit Wi (*Sumpa Sangs rgyas, “Sumpa Supreme in the World”) crops 
up in a variety of Tangut sources. 

Arakawa successfully brings together almost all the available texts of the Tangut 
translation of the sutra and comes to the conclusion that a textual diversity existed 
which encompassed several versions of the text and tries to trace the origins of this 
variety. Unfortunately, the system of abbreviations which the author devised to 
indicate the various versions of the text (VMN, VMR, VPB, VPC, etc.) is overly 
complicated and I personally have trouble identifying the texts being discussed. 
Arakawa distinguishes 7 major versions of the text altogether (judging from the 
arrows in the diagram on p. 57; although he identifies 14 different publications). 
However, it appears to me from the discussion that the author discriminates not so 
much between the actual versions of the texts (e.g. “early” and “late,” that is pub¬ 
lished before or after the major “editing” project initiated some time during the reign 
of Renxiao), as between different editions. As can be seen from the publications by 
Nishida Tatsuo, the actual textual history of the Tangut translations is to be found in 
comparison of the various renderings of the dharani and in tracing new grammar 
patterns which replace the older forms in successive versions of the same texts. 

Although aspects of the textual history of the Tangut translations of the Diamond 
sutra are a little vague, the reconstruction of the transmission of the “collected 
version” ( Jingang jing zuari) with the poems by Fu Dashi is presented by the author 
with great clarity. From the perspective of Buddhist studies, the identification of the 
textual tradition of the Vajracchedikaprajhdpdramitasutra which is traceable to the 
late Tang Huayan tradition represented by Zongmi and resurrected by Jinshui 
Jingyuan (ffzRjf'iJii) in the Northern Song is well in tenor with previous obser¬ 
vations concerning the nature of the Sinitic part of the Tangut Buddhist system: i.e. 
its connection with the Huayan teaching of the Northern China during the Liao and 
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the Northern Song. The Buddhological part of the work concludes with the 
translation of the entry on Buddhist texts from the Tiansheng Law Code. 

It might be suggested here, though, that the Dunhuang materials are less relevant 
for the study of Tangut Buddhism, while the Liao versions of the scriptures, 
especially the ones available from the Fangshan stone sutras, might have been useful 
in determining the general outline of the textual evolution of the Tangut versions of 
the texts and in determining the hypothetical source text. 

The second part of the research is obviously more important for the both the 
author and the reader: it contains the linguistic considerations and the results of a 
long-term study of Tangut phonology and grammar. One major advantage of the 
present publication is that unlike other scholarly works, Arakawa’s is actually based 
on the reading of large amounts of texts, which permits a systematized set of 
observations. These texts belong to a homogeneous tradition, thus the validity of 
grammar principles identified in the study can be attested by their recurrence 
throughout the set of the texts used in the research. However, the examples in the 
research section are not limited to the Vajracchedika texts, thus implying a degree of 
universality for the interpretations postulated. To me, this approach appears more 
justified than the selection of individual sentences as examples without any 
reference to their general context. 

The first section of the second part is devoted to matters of phonology. This 
contains Arakawa’s own reconstruction of the Tangut phonetic system; among other 
things the author formulates the principles behind the Tangut transcription of the 
Sanskrit dharani. I find Arakawa’s reconstruction plausible; however, the author 
does not give his reasons for reconstructing the final nasal -n for some of the Tangut 
syllables, nor does he account for his reconstruction of the initial /-. For example, 
Hwangchemg Gong reconstructed the Tangut transcription for the Chinese fan ** as 
xiwa, on the basis of the sound change f>x shared by both Tangut and Northwestern 
Chinese. The dropping of the final nasal consonant is also established by Hwang¬ 
chemg Gong as a common development for Tangut and Northwestern Chinese and it 
has to be accounted for if it is preserved in the reconstruction. The present review 
uses Hwangchemg Gong’s transcription. 

The most important part of the study is located on pages 125-192 of the pub¬ 
lication and is devoted to the analysis of the Tangut grammar. One major advantage 
of the approach taken by the author is that he proceeds from the Tangut language 
itself and not from a comparative perspective. Thus the observations formulated in 
the study might not only be relevant (or might not be relevant at all) for general 
questions of Tibeto-Burman linguistics, but also useful for actual reading of the 
Tangut texts. Although the author lists several publications by scholars who worked 
on this subject before him, one should appreciate that the problems of the Tangut 
syntax and grammar were previously considered in relation to the study of mor¬ 
phology, structure of the Tangut verbs etc., whereas Arakawa attempts a systema¬ 
tized presentation of the subject. 
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In many cases previous research failed to notice one obvious fact: Chinese 
sentences are short, whereas Tangut ones are long; this means that auxiliary words 
and various markers sometimes (not always) have to take on more than one function. 
So, rendering these classes of words through their Chinese equivalents will make 
Tangut texts ungrammatical. The Tangut philologists generally neglected the issues 
of grammar and assigned Chinese equivalents to the Tangut auxiliary words and 
markers according to what they thought would represent the primary meanings of 
the Tangut words. We can hypothesize that Chinese grammar was reanalyzed by 
Tangut scholars in order to accommodate various Chinese syntactic and grammatical 
markers to their own language. Thus a proper understanding of Tangut grammar is 
in a way impeded by direct association between the Tangut and Chinese words. For 
example, if we were to regard the Tangut rjir as yu ft, this would only be able 
to account for some aspects of this otherwise multifunctional word. Arakawa’s 
publication successfully escapes these shortcomings. This is because the approach 
adopted in his study is more appropriate for the study of the Tangut cases. 

Below I will try to discuss some issues which I find important in Arakawa’s 
publication. The examples are taken from the Tangut version of the Jingde 
Chuandeng lu (JDCDL), the Tangut translation of the Bodhi- 

cittotpadasamadanavidhi by Jitari (Bodhi), The Forty Banners of Emptiness attri¬ 
buted to Atisa (40), and other sources. As I see it, these examples might be useful 
for further research. 

The author begins his discussion with the presentation of morphological matters 
and specifies classes of words (p. 130), although he correctly indicates that the 
differences between, for example, verbs and nouns in Tangut are not always clear 
and are established on the basis of root vowel alterations, which in turn depend on 
the accuracy of the phonetic reconstruction. That is to say, although the existence of 
verb stems in the Tangut language is beyond doubt, one still has to be careful when 
assigning particular verbs to a specific stem. 

Discussing verbal nouns, the author specifies those formed by the combination 
of the verb with mjijr 2 ft , lew 2 M, sji 2 fft and specifically discusses the particle 
nji 2 fit. The first and the last present no difficulties: the first is analogous to 
the Tibetan ba and Chinese zhe ft, while the last is a noun quantifier. The usage 
of lew 2 M as a nominalizer is discussed at some length, but the example given 
on p. 133 is not the best: here this auxiliary word can be interpreted in its 
modal capacity. A better one would be: (1) ft H ffi M M Mfi MM, 
ft ft ft M iff I { (JDCDL). “If I say that there is even one Dharma in what I give to 
the others , I am deceiving the people.” One nominalizer which was omitted from 
the discussion is probably sjif M , normally treated as a suffix: (2) fft ft ft Wl, 
which translates as the “entry into the two truths.” (3) ft Ml ft M M ft, 
n$ n! ffi EII, lift Wt Iff If (JDCL, “Zhicheng stepped forward from among the 
assembly, paid respect to the master and told him everything about his arrival.”). 
More examples of this sort can easily be supplied. 
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Talking about Tangut cases, the author reproduces the classification once offered 
by Nishida Tatsuo: genitive, dative, accusative, all marked with jij 1 jjf, instrumental 
t]wu Hi, accusative/ dative (ycf &£), locative do 2 M , inner u )|# (marking 
“inside”), “middle” kha 1 |ffi (“in between”), “mutual” rjir 2 |£ (which can be trans¬ 
lated as both “with” and “from”), “consecutive” bju 1 HI (“to follow”), directional 
Ijijr 2 and comparative dzjo 1 In • Other than that, there are categories of the 
“nominative” tja 1 M and “fortified nominative”, dzji-wji' fi fff , which is 
normally identified as the marker of ergativity. In my opinion, this division is purely 
empirical and depends not so much on the analysis of the Tangut texts themselves as 
on the reinterpretation of the Tangut texts on the basis of the corresponding Chinese 
originals. Of these, dzji-wji 1 ft, fff and bju 1 11 can hypothetically be considered 
examples of grammaticalization, as well as dzjo ' In , which is certainly a meaningful 
word and not a case marker. 

Taking the above approach, one has to deal with the problem that the Tangut case 
markers are not clearly distinguishable: only the nominative and fortified nominative 
(ergative) possess a degree of exactness, whereas the other markers represent several 
cases and might also take on the functions of phrase connectors, thus becoming syn¬ 
tactic. That is to say, the instrumental rjwu 2 ;M (as in (4) %, M || If M if 

(Bodhi), “one has to wash [one’s] face with water and make it clean”) can at the 
same time represent an instrumental / causative relationship between the clauses as 
in: (5) JHf M il #f f« ft, illi, 1EMM, If MM ft 

(“Without striving after worldly acclaim, having abandoned the intention [to 
acquire] wealth and having established harmony with the Dharma, one thus becomes 
truly seeking for the Dharma.” 40) As the reader may have noticed, in the above two 
cases rjwu 2 M operates in the same capacity as the Tibetan kyis / gyis, and in the se¬ 
cond also connects the two clauses of the sentence, which is again characteristic for 
its Tibetan counterpart. 

The approach to Tangut cases taken by the author is more justified: he proceeds 
not so much from the formal criteria as from the idea that specific sets of markers 
demonstrate specific sets of relationships which might exist in a sentence. That is to 
say, he specifies the category of Core (Nom, Gen and Target (TG, equivalent of the 
Tibetan “Purposive”), represented by dzji wji 1 ff % Jij 1 W\ , ya $E ) and Local cases 
(probably derived from the Tibetan “Locative”). The final category is the so called 
“miscellaneous markers”. This division obviously derives from the Tibetan case 
system. Arakawa’s adoption of this scheme evolves from an understanding that 
Tangut syntax and grammar cannot be thoroughly described by means of a precisely 
defined set of categories. The author proceeds from the idea that there are specific 
types of relationship between words in a sentence, represented by corresponding 
markers, which should be interpreted according to the context, thus some markers 
became multifunctional. If such a method is adopted, it would probably facilitate the 
understanding of the Tangut texts. 
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The Core cases indicate the relation between Agent and Patient (Subject/ Object); 
locative cases describe directionality (“to,” “from,” “inside”, “outside”), while the 
“Miscellaneous” account for all the rest (instrumental, etc.). This gives a more 
systematized view of the Tangut grammar: such markers as jif M should not be 
treated as a marker of two cases and the corresponding subject-object relationship, 
but as the indication of a specific connection between subject and object (agent- 
patient) which can be described as Accusative or as Genitive, depending on the 
nature of the specific sentence: (6) M tl M SI M M M it n# MM (The disciples of 
Shenxiu broadly criticized the southern school”, “disciples” and “school”: Subject- 
Object, Accusative JDCDL); (7) n$n!#f : M ni fliEjUiiiM nl [•••] (The 
master asked: how is your master instructing the Great Assembly; subject-object 
Accusative, JDCDL), etc. Using this device, interpretation of seemingly enigmatic 
Tangut syntactic structures becomes easier. Again, interpreting the Tangut jif jjf as 
the Tibetan kyi / gyi could be helpful in this respect. Also, the construal of dzji-wji 1 
fi % becomes relatively straightforward and its interpretation presents no diffi¬ 
culties, regardless of the presence or absence of ergativity in the Tangut. 

As for the “Target / Purposive case” (11 ft!I! ya ) 1 find Arakawa’s interpre¬ 
tation correct. The term “target” is not quite appropriate here and was probably 
adopted for lack of a better word: this Tangut marker is known to represent both the 
directionality “from” (iy$$£ “from the beginning”) and “to” (IE [ft]Si “up to”, 
“until”). However, comparison of it with the actual locative do 2 M “place” might 
have been useful. The coincidence of these two aspects in Tangut again indicates 
a proximity between ya 2 and the Tibetan la. The “purposive” meaning can be 
illustrated by _ the following: (7) M H M ti M M If ft $E M #t ft fI ill f!, 
j# If it II St M (Then, if [among] the Bodhisattvas there those who enjoy strict 
adherence towards the precepts, then [I] must also take the precepts (modified 
with the causative suffix phji 1 Ink , Bodhi). Here the Tibetan original uses locative la. 
The relation between the locatives can be illustrated by the following 
(8) (byang chub snying poLmchis kyi 

bar / sangs rgyas la ni skyabs su mchi / “[When] I reach the abode of bodhicitta and 
position myself with the enlightened ones”; Bodhi. Here the Tangut and Tibetan 
texts do not match exactly: “sangs rgyas la ni skyabs su mchi” means “to take refuge 
in all the Buddhas”; the above translation is based on the Tangut). Here the 
“locative” is rendered through do 2 in the second clause, and “purposive” ya 2 $E_ 
emerges M which is the translation of kyi bar (up to). The above generally 
means that Arakawa’s approach to construing the Tangut case markers from the 
perspective of their actual role in the sentence and not from the point of view of the 
Chinese equivalents assigned to them by the compilers of the Zhangzhong zhu and 
Wenhai is justified and corresponds to the case structure of written Tibetan, which is 
the most closely related language with a rich written tradition. 

Arakawa further postulates “local cases”, demonstrating temporal / spatial rela¬ 
tions and consisting of the words normally identified as postpositions. Some of the 
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postpositions which normally represent spatial relationships, such as kha 1 fffi, are in 
fact not limited to spatial meaning, but evolved further to acquire syntactic 
functions: (5) M M M M H 8 II MM M ([by] maintaining this 

bodhicitta, in all times they will be living as in if in a palace = Temporal; Bodhi); 
(6) || it It || S* ft II , It l|| ft ft fl nE it (“Now I am bom into the family of the 
Buddhas, bom among the disciples of the Tathagata = Spatial); (6) H f| ff Itt, 
HiL If MU, IIMniiE (“The Great Master Huineng, while (indicative of 
Huineng’s circumstances) not knowing even one character, how can he understand 
the troth?” = marks the relationship between the clauses in the sentence; JDCDL). 

The examples presented above do not challenge Arakawa’s basic conclusions, 
quite the opposite, they tend to support the author’s idea of defining the Tangut 
cases on the basis of what they actually represent in the texts and not on the basis of 
certain assumptions. This approach originally existed in the scholarship, and has 
now been further developed, refined and sufficiently justified on the basis of 
abundant textual materials by Dr. Arakawa. By this token, we should welcome his 
publication as a valuable tool which enhances our understanding of the Tangut 
language and culture. 

K. Solonin 
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